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HE negotiations over the preliminary treaty of 
peace between Turkey and the Balkan League 
are still in too critical a condition for it to be 
wise to venture much in the way of comment. But 
two things at least we may say. The first is that we, 
in company with almost every organ of public opinion in 
Europe, are frankly grateful to Sir Edward Grey for 
having at last expressed to the delegates in plain terms 
the urgent determination of Europe to see this thing 
settled. And the second is that if the formal conclusion 
of peace with Turkey turns out to be but the beginning 
of a second war, this time a war between the Allies over 
the division of the spoils, the need for resolute action on 
the part of Europe will be greater than it has been at any 
time during the series of crises which we have already 
passed through. Sir Edward Grey has re-created the 
European Concert, he is in this matter the spokesman of 
civilisation, and upon his shoulders will rest the chief 
responsibility for preventing the threatened catastrophe. 
The first serious conflict between the Bulgarian forces and 
those of Greece and Servia, if it ever take place, must 
be the signal not for remonstrances, but for armed 
intervention on a really effective scale. 


* * * 


The result of the Altrincham by-election, following as 
it does the striking Tory victory at Newmarket, is un- 
doubtedly significant. No such swing of public opinion 
against the Government has been recorded since the 
Peckham election in 1908, when the Licensing Bill had 


= 


just been rejected by the House of Lords. This defeat 
is not lightly to be explained away; it can only mean 
that the defects of the Insurance Act have made it un- 
popular in practice to a degree which even its opponents 
had not suspected, and that a radical amending measure 
will have to be introduced without delay if the Govern- 
ment are to retain anything like their present Parlia- 
mentary majority for the critical struggle with the House 
of Lords next Session. We have, of course, the Prime 
Minister’s promise in a letter to the Liberal candidate 
at Altrincham of an amending Bill this Session. It has 
long been understood that some such Bill was to be 
introduced—but it was not expected to deal with any- 
thing beyond the additional grant for the cost of medical 
service and one or two practical defects in the adminis- 
tration machinery created under the Act. The occasion 
and method of the Prime Minister’s announcement, how- 
ever, point to a serious attempt to remedy some at least 
of the grievances of insured persons. To draw any other 
conclusion from his letter would be to accuse him of 
committing something very like a fraud on the electors 
of Altrincham—which would not be in accord with his 
personal record. 
. * * 


It is not surprising, under all the circumstances, that 
the Ministerial Press should be devoting itself with 
renewed energy to the task of singing the praises of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Act; but the forms which some of 
these panegyrics take are rather startling. The West- 
minster Gazette, for example, published the other day a 
** Special’ which amounted in effect to a mere adver- 
tisement of the Prudential Company; and dealt solely 
with the wonderful demand created by the Act for more 
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or less unskilled clerical labour. We should have thought 
that the thousands, or rather tens of thousands, of clerks 
for whom it has made work would have been the very 
last feature of the Act upon which its admirers would 
desire to dwell. For, after all, the labour of these clerks 
is all sheer waste which could quite well have been 
avoided, and would have been avoided in a statesmanlike 
scheme ; it is necessitated solely by the adoption for 
the purpose of financing the Act of the worst and most 
expensive of all known methods of collecting taxes—for 
the compulsory contributions are just as much a tax as 
is the education rate. We would suggest to the West- 
minster Gazette that it would be better advised to call the 
attention of its readers to the additional employment 
provided by the Act for the nurses and doctors who 
minister to the actual needs of the sick rather than to 
the vast proportions of the army of officials who do 
nothing but collect the pennies. 
* * * 

We wonder what percentage of the inhabitants of 
these islands were aware that Saturday last was “* Empire 
Day.” It cannot be claimed by anyone that Lord 
Meath’s project has as yet been much of a success, in this 
country at all events. To many of us whose attachment 
to the idea of the British Empire and whose faith in its 
future are perhaps no less than those of Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, these annual celebrations seem not only a farce 
but a farce with an unpleasant flavour to it. By most 
Tories ‘“‘ Empire Day ” is evidently regarded chiefly as 
a suitable occasion for partisan attacks upon a “ little 
Englander *’ Government, coupled with advocacy of 
Tariff Reform as the only patriotic policy. By most 
Radicals it is treated with a particularly provocative 
sort of ostentatious contempt. Undoubtedly the blame 
for the resulting caricature of a national festival rests 
primarily with the former party; but we do not 
believe that the majority of Tories value the Empire 
only as a party asset any more than we believe that the 
majority of Radicals do not value it at all. In any case, 
however, if Empire Day is to be a sort of “ Ulster Day,” 
and is to be used for the deliberate cultivation of party 
rancour, the sooner it is erased from the national calendar 
the better. The Tories can save it if they choose, but 
they will have to suppress Lord Charles and Mr. Page 
Croft, M.P., and other like enthusiasts. 

* * * 


’ In criticising the articles which we have published 
dealing with necessary reforms in our national system of 
education, the New Age complains that we have not 
referred to what the practical teacher naturally regards 
as the most urgent reform of all, namely the reduction 
of the size of classes. The explanation of the apparent 
omission is, of course, that we have been dealing— 
having regard to the coming Bill—with matters requiring 
legislation, which this particular reform does not. But 
since the point has been raised we hasten to add our 
opinion, with such weight as it may possess, to that of 
the New Age. There are not many points on which 
educationists are unanimous, but this is one of them. 


* * * 


The only obstacle to reform is the usual one of cost, 
and the only way in which reform can be achieved is by 





steady pressure on the part of the Board of Education 
coupled with more generous subsidies from the Treasury 
to the local authorities. Since the gross scandal of two 
years ago regarding the size of classes in London 
elementary schools (in some there were as many as 80 
scholars), which resulted in the withholding of a Govern- 
ment grant, great improvements have been effected in 
the metropolitan area; and structural alterations are 
being undertaken in the schools which, when completed, 
will prevent any class exceeding 40. But in the country 
the local authorities, with high rates and relatively low 
aggregate rateable values, will not face unaided the 
necessary expenditure. We shall not be satisfied until no 
teacher is anywhere asked to teach more than 20 
children at once, but this will not be achieved without a 
substantial increase of grants-in-aid, and unfortunately 
it is not a showy reform. 


* * * 


We credited the Ulstermen with a sense of humour 
when they invited Mr. Birrell to attend the “* Empire 
Day ”’ celebrations in Belfast. It was an entirely “ non- 
political”’ occasion, although the armaments of the 
Unionist Clubs were on display for the inspection of the 
Home Rule Chief Secretary! But the Ulstermen were 
quite angry because Mr. Birrell neither turned up nor 
“extended the courtesy of a reply.” Sir Edward 
Carson had gone home to London, and, his moderating 
influence withdrawn, the speech of the Covenanters 
became frank and fiery in the extreme. Mr. Chambers, 
K.C., M.P. for South Belfast, visiting his constituents for 
Empire Day, stated that if Ulster were obliged to have 
Home Rule he would no longer sing ‘“‘God Save the 
King.” “On that day,” he added, “ England! I will 
laugh at your calamity.”” An Orangeman, communi- 
cating with the Manchester Guardian, declares that the 
loyalists of Ulster have very little respect for the Royal 
Family, and hints that they may again call in “a 
William ” to defend their rights. He reminds us of 
another Orangeman who, on being told that King 
Edward favoured a policy of conciliation in Ireland, 
retorted decisively : “* Then he’s a disloyal man.” There 
is, of course, something in the theory that a king may be 
disloyal. Is that not how they sometimes lose their 
heads? But the English Unionists, as represented by 
the Spectator and the Morning Post, are greatly worried ; 
and to add to the difficulties of Sir Edward Carson—who 
would not cut off a monarch’s head under any circum- 
stances—the Irish Unionists are arguing about the 
meaning of the Covenant, in which document they have 
now discovered an ambiguity. Meanwhile Mr. Bonar 
Law has once more promised to back Ulster “ to the 
last’: this, we presume, can only mean shouldering a 
rifle, but somehow we cannot see the leader of the 
Opposition doing anything which would remotely 
resemble this. 

* * * 

The remarkable adventures in the Indian Law Courts 
of Mrs. Besant and her associates of the Theosophical 
Society were brought to a close, for the time being, on 
May 8th, when a Mahomedan magistrate in the Presi- 
dency Court of Madras gave judgment in three libel 
actions. Mrs. Besant and an official of the Society 
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claimed damages against two papers—one a Madras 
daily, and the other a medical organ, on account of an 
article accusing the Theosophical headquarters of coun- 
tenancing certain criminally immoral practices due to 
the teaching of C. W. Leadbeater. The magistrate, in 
giving judgment for the defendants, found that the 
attacks were directed altogether against Leadbeater, and 
that Mrs. Besant was mentioned only incidentally. In 
the meantime Mrs. Besant is appealing against the order 
of the Madras High Court, which directs her to restore 
to their father, a Madrasi Brahman, the two Indian boys 
who are being educated under her direction at Oxford, 
and the elder of whom is, as she says, being prepared for 
the spiritual leadership of the world. Another event of 
importance to the Theosophical movement is recorded 
in the Indian papers to hand. The entire staff of the 
Central Hindu College, Benares, resigned—mainly, it is 
believed, through the outcry caused by the disclosure of 
an esoteric group devoted to the exaltation of Mrs. 
Besant. As a result, the College has been handed over 
by the executive authorities to the new Hindu University 
Committee; whilst its late staff are to emigrate to 
Southern India, there to establish a new college under 
the auspices of the Theosophical Society. 


* * * 


The Lord Chancellor has done a characteristically bold 
and ** commonsense ”’ thing in appointing the chairman 
of the West Ham Board of Guardians, which rules over 
half a million people, to exercise the lunacy powers of a 
Justice of the Peace, notwithstanding the fact that the 
chairman happens this year to be a woman of thirty 
years’ Poor Law experience, and a suffragist. When the 
Lunacy Act of 1891 empowered the Lord Chancellor to 
appoint “ the chairman ” to sign reception orders, if this 
appeared desirable, no one seems to have contemplated 
the possibility of such powers being conferred on a 
woman. In 1894 the Local Government Act virtually 
superseded this provision (as regards districts outside 
boroughs) by making the chairman of the District 
Council ex officio a justice ; and the House of Commons 
was careful to insert the words, “ unless a woman.”” The 
Lord Chancellor has wisely chosen to act on the assump- 
tion that there is nothing to disqualify women who are 
chairmen of Boards of Guardians without being Chair- 
men of District Councils. 


7 . * * 


It is interesting that between¥the}thirteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the names of women were occa- 
sionally included in Commissions of the Peace and in 
Commissions of Sewers. The evidence for women 
having actually sat as Justices is not so clear; though 
there is said to have been a note among the papers of 
Noy, the Attorney-General of Charles I., to the effect 
that a lady named Rouse “did usually sit upon the 
Bench at Assizes and Sessions among the other Justices, 
gladio cincta,” wearing a sword! Whether or not this 





could be substantiated, we imagine that there is nothing 
in law to prevent the Lord Chancellor, on behalf of the 
King, from including the names of some properly quali- 
fied women in the Commission of the Peace. 
should not Lord Haldane take this further step ? 


Why 


Another heroic illusion attacked in vain! Colonel 
Roosevelt does not drink, does not smoke, is an anchorite, 
an ascetic. The Bull Moose is a lamb. But the public 
mind will refuse to readjust itself to these revelations. 
Lord Randolph Churchill could never persuade us that 
he was six feet high. The Kaiser weeps in vain at his 
daughter’s marriage—he is still to us a hot-headed young 
man of twenty-five, and Colonel Roosevelt will remain a 
volcanic consumer of huge cigars and bumpers of boiling 
brandy in spite of all his hydropathic facts and figures. 
That, if we may say so, is the penalty of swank. It 
gives you a ready-made reputation, and ready-made 
reputations, like ready-made clothes, fit types, but do 
not fit individuals. 


ok * * 


The death of Lord Avebury—whom a whole genera- 
tion knew better as Sir John Lubbock—removes one of 
the last of a characteristically “ Early Victorian ”’ set. 
With the training of the business man of high degree, 
with a constant passion for natural science, but without 
any other genius than that of taking pains, he achieved 
a unique position of influence in three different worlds— 
banking, science, and Parliament—not to mention also 
an amazing circulation in the world of books. He is 
said to have carried more Bills through Parliament than 
any other private member—a feat accomplished by his 
patient courtesy, his kindliness, his reputation for safe 
moderation, and, it must be added, the glamour of his 
wealth. History will know him as the inventor of the 
Bank Holiday, which he engineered into law merely as a 
means of enabling the bank clerks to get a day off. It 
was no disadvantage to his advocacy of this modest boon 
that he failed to foresee the prompt universality that 
**St. Lubbock’s Day” would attain. His genuine 
kindliness and public spirit led him frequently to build 
better than he knew. 


* 2K *” 


Herbert Spencer, in his Autobiography, gives us a vivid 
photograph of Lord Avebury’s incessant industry and 
variety of occupation : 

“Sir John Lubbock’s versatility . . . illustrates his 
remarkable facility in carrying on many occupations . . . 
I had been investigating the circulation in plants, and had 
made a number of preparations for the microscope. These 
I took with me one Saturday to High Elms, thinking they 
would prove of interest. On the Monday morning early, 
Sir John was out cub-hunting with his brothers (a frequent 
practice with them); on his return he made a diagram 
for a lecture he was about to give; then he examined 
under the microscope the preparations I had brought ; 
and finally he came to breakfast. After breakfast there 
was the drive to the station ; a rapid glance through the 
Times on the way up to town; some pages of a book 
which he had brought with him ; and at length came the 
business of the day, itself sufficiently varied—banking, 
probably a board meeting of some kind, political business, 
attendance at a scientific society ; perhaps after a dinner 
party. And the remarkable peculiarity was that with 
all these many and varied occupations he never seemed 
in a hurry ; but, by his habitual calm, gave the impression 
that he was quite at leisure.” 


We see a man devoid of evil, with no genius, with a 
quite exceptionally well-balanced variety of gifts—none 
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above the normal, but all developed to the utmost and 
exercised simultaneously with remarkable efficiency— 
living always in the serene atmosphere of an untiring 
goodwill to the world ; and, as Herbert Spencer records, 
of a “* thoughtful kindness ”’ for all his friends. 

* * * 

A London magistrate is reported to have made, on a 
case of attempted suicide brought before him last 
Saturday, the following comment: “ As if we hadn't 
enough to do without people coming from Liverpool, as 
the accused has done, for the purpose of committing 
suicide, and so providing another nasty, dirty, wet 
corpse for us.” (The prisoner, we read, “‘ appeared very 
depressed.”) We trust this singular speech has been 
misreported, and we make no comment on the particular 
case. But the report moves us to offer two comments 
upon things as they are. In the first place, granted the 
difficulty of the question of whether attempted suicide 
should be counted a crime in law at all, at any rate the 
usual operation of the present law amounts simply to 
taking the unhappiest people in the country—people who 
ex hypothesi have something on their minds so badly as 
to be nearly insane, people who, if their attempt suc- 
ceeded, would be judged to have been insane—and 
shutting them up in circumstances which give them no 
human sympathy or alleviation, but the greatest possible 
opportunity of brooding over their already intolerable 
miseries. Of our many brutal laws, this is perhaps the 
most amazing. In the second place, if a man regularly 
for hours every day inflicts the brutality of such laws on 
wretched, poverty-stricken people who cannot speak up 
for themselves, his standard of decent feeling and fair 
play is almost bound in time to sink lower than that of 
the average citizen. This is not a charge against indi- 
viduals. The best police magistrates are among the 
best of men, and even of the worst we can say it is a 
wonder they are no worse. But to entrust the weak and 
unhappy to such a system is wicked. 

** * * 


The National Art Collections Fund has, from the 
beginning, proved serviceable beyond all expectation ; 
but it has surpassed itself in procuring for the nation 
Rodin’s Bourgeois de Calais. The question now is where 
to put it. The usual plan of dumping a statue in the 
handiest open space or at the nearest cross roads (a 
method of disposal formerly reserved for the bodies of 
suicides) will not suit this extraordinary work; which is 
not in the conventional monumental form, as it consists 
of four standing figures placed with an art so well 
concealed that it is impossible to call them anything so 
artificial as a group. There is only one place in London 
worthy of them, and that place is Westminster Hall. In 
artistic and historic fitness this position is ideally 
perfect, and Monsieur Poincaré’s visit affords us just the 
right opportunity to pay a magnificent compliment to 
the French nation by offering it to their greatest living 
genius. We have not been too happy hitherto in giving 
distinction to Presidential visits—even the echoes of 
Guildhall banquets do not ring for ever down the 
long corridors of time—and Monsieur Poincaré’s 
threatens to be no exception to the rule unless Rodin’s 
masterpiece saves the situation for us. 





THE FERMENT IN FRANCE 


HE news from France is serious. The English 
newspaper correspondents in Paris take an 
optimist view, but private advices from 

different parts of France seem to us to point to a dan- 
gerous crisis. The present Republic, which few ex- 
pected to last a decade, has now endured for over forty- 
two years. It even appeared, like the doughty warrior 
of old, to have survived all its enemies. The gathering 
storm of doubt, discontent and disappointment, of which 
observers noted the beginning at the end of the last 
century, seems now quite likely to break into overt 
rebellion. There is a memorable passage in one of 
M. Anatole France’s books about that date as to the uni- 
versal disillusionment of the average French citizen with 
the Government under which he then found himself ; 
from which he had come to fear nothing and expect 
nothing: but which he suffered to continue as a sort 
of costly paraphernalia, external to his life. Since that 
date two ferments have been growing, of widely con- 
trasted origins and entirely different characters, but 
both subversive in their effects, and resembling each 
other also in the intense feeling that they have been 
exciting in strata of which the newspaper correspondent 
knows little. 

All that is sincerely religious and Catholic in France— 
and there is no greater error than to imagine that either 
religion or Catholicism has been extirpated—feels 
that it has been, and is still being, persecuted and 
oppressed. There is evidence that the seemingly vindic- 
tive oppression of the Church, and such widespread 
petty persecution as that of subordinate officials for 
letting their wives go to Mass, have resulted in a per- 
ceptible reaction of opinion back to Catholicism, notably 
among la haute bourgeoisie, whose families are resenting 
the practical exclusion of their children from Catholic 
education. How great is this reaction, and how wide- 
spread is the intense objection felt, in consequence, to 
the present Republican Government, we cannot pretend 
to estimate—still less to measure its potential dynamic. 
Behind this certainly powerful Catholic feeling there 
lurks always the spectre of a Royalist restoration. 

More obviously dangerous is the Syndicalism of the 
workmen, to no small extent shared by the young 
intellectuals, with its intensely anti-governmental propa- 
ganda, which has captured the imagination of the 
French Trade Unions. To-day it is fashionable to 
minimise this movement; and clever journalists will 
lightheartedly declare that Syndicalism has had its 
vogue in the country of its origin, and, like so much that 
France invents, it is now enjoying a belated advertise- 
ment in other countries—that it has become, in short, 
article d exportation. Yet there is the fact that the great 
Confédération Générale du Travail, which stands for the 
French Trade Union Movement as much as the Trade 
Union Congress does for the English, is, together with 
the local Trades Councils (Bourses du Travail), and the 
headquarters of most of the Unions, officially and per- 
sistently revolutionary Syndicalist in opinion and out- 
spokenly so in its proposals. It may be that the 
“ C.G.T.,” as it is universally termed, does not in this 
respect represent even its 800,000 members, let alone 
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the millions of workmen outside the ranks of the Trade 
Unions. It may be that the curious constitution of the 
Federation—one Union one vote, whatever its member- 
ship—altogether exaggerates the representation of the 
revolutionary element ; and that the great mass of the 
workmen regard the inflammatory speeches of their 
chosen leaders merely as dramatic spectacles in which 
they are mildly interested. We cannot help thinking, 
from such knowledge as we have, that middle-class and 
journalistic opinion in France is underrating the impor- 
tance, as a revolutionary force, of the past fifteen years 
of this “ anarchist”’ propaganda among the French 
operatives. And it has long chosen, as one of its special 
fields, the young conscript workman, fretting under the 
monotony, the discipline and the penury of his barrack 
life. The C.G.T. has made a point of exposing the not 
infrequent acts of tyranny to which the conscript is 
subjected. The occasional cruelties, common to all 
armies, and the special horrors of the penal battalions of 
Algiers, to which recalcitrants of dangerous opinions are 
consigned, lose, we may believe, nothing in the telling. 
No less effective must be the organisation of “* Le Sou 
du Soldat,” a fund raised by Trade Union subscription, 
which enables a small allowance of pocket-money to be 
posted regularly to the always needy conscript, together 
with anti-military and revolutionary literature. All 
this has been going on, without concealment, for years. 

Into this state of feeling there has been dropped the 
proposal of an extension of the compulsory military 
service from two years to three. Patriotic France seems 
to have accepted this huge increase in the national 
burden with alacrity; but how far does “ patriotic 
France” for this purpose extend? The proposal is 
none the less liked because it has now been revealed that 
it was rather peremptorily insisted on by the Russian 
Government almost as a condition of a continuance of 
the alliance. Worst of all, the French Government 
calmly announces its intention of exacting the third 
year of service from those soldiers who are already 
getting through the two years for which they were en- 
rolled—with the usual French logic, even from those 
whose term will expire next September, whose home- 
coming arrangements are already made. It can hardly 
be a matter for surprise that there have been spon- 
taneous little mutinies in the barracks all over France ; 
and that the various groups of Radical and Socialist 
deputies are uniting in opposition to the Three Years’ 
Law. 

The C.G.T. has sent round the fiery cross. In an 
inflammatory manifesto published in La Voix du Peuple 
last week, the decision of the Government to retain the 
existing conscripts for another year is denounced as a 
* coup de force,” an illegal act of tyranny, against which 
the entire working class is to rise in revolt. “ With a 
single word, a single stroke of the pen, our governors are 
imposing on a whole generation a useless and criminal 
aggravation of the military servitude. Once more the 
Republic grovels among the most abject of Governments ; 
in order to enrich the international sharks of armament 
makers; in order to maintain an army of more than 
100,000 men in Morocco; in order to prepare a new 
stroke of reaction against the country’s future... . 
Stand ready for the signal, rally to the rendezvous that 





will be given, whether it be for a gigantic demonstration 
or for a universal rising of the proletariat. . . We insist 
that next September our soldier brothers shall be free. 
Down with the Three Years’ Law.” 

The Government’s answer was a simultaneous police 
raid on nearly a hundred different houses, in thirty 
different cities, being either Trade Union offices or the 
residences of Trade Union leaders. Many cartloads of 
propagandist literature were seized, being, however, only 
what has been publicly distributed and sold for several 
years. Next Sunday, Ist June, has now been fixed by 
the C.G.T. for a simultaneous working-class demon- 
stration in Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux and half 
a dozen other cities. This may mean nothing more 
than our own organised Hyde Park demonstrations, Or 
the spark may fall upon tinder. 

We imagine that the C.G.T. will once more find that 
the wage-earners will not rise; and that the Government 
will survive next Sunday! It may even be that, under 
stress of international rivalry in military strength, the 
Government will pass its Three Years’ Law. But the 
working-class resentment against the service in the 
army which is imposed on it will continue to grow. The 
C.G.T. cannot forget how the railway strike was defeated, 
three years ago, by the Government mobilising the whole 
class of railway workers, and peremptorily ordering them, 
on pain of summary punishment for mutiny, to return 
towork. French Trade Unionism will not submit always 
to live under this peril. What is unfortunate is that, if 
Governmental failure to remedy proletarian grievances 
leads to insurrectionism, insurrectionism, as a century 
of experience demonstrates, leads only to reaction. That 
is why the two contemporary ferments in France are, 
in reality, though their adherents do not see it, working 
in the same direction, and why a reactionary Royalist 
restoration is once more becoming a possibility. 


A NEGLECTED MORAL OF THE 
WAGNER CENTENARY 


AST week the London Press descanted on the fact 
that Richard Wagner stands with Bach and 
Beethoven as one of the greatest composers of 

alltime. It also reported a naval court martial at which, 
among other matters, it transpired that a battleship, in 
a department needing eighteen men for its full equip- 
ment, put to sea with three. 

What, it may be asked, is the connection between these 
two items ? The connection is that they are both symp- 
toms of our national weakness for writing and speaking 
without the smallest reference not only to facts, but to 
our own previous utterances on the same subjects. How 
did the London Press treat Wagner during his lifetime ? 
As an impostor, a charlatan, a musical ignoramus who, 
being unable to compose a bar of melody, produced a 
hideous charivari by a monstrous abuse of the orchestra 
and called it ‘‘the music of the future.” When for one 


season, by some strange accident, he became conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society, he was, in spite of the 
support of Queen Victoria and her Consort, driven off 
and replaced by a musician whom no one now supposes 
Not since Handel had a 


worthy to black his shoes. 
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composer written so healthily for the human voice ; yet 
he was said to smash all the voices, though Verdi and 
even Gounod, with their trick of writing for the upper 
fifth of the singer’s compass alone (the pretty part), were 
filling Europe with the wrecks of shattered goat-bleaters 
whilst the Wagner veterans were roaring cheerfully a 
quarter of a century after their great-grandchildren had 
started in life and were presumably imploring them to 
stop. Mr. Ashton Ellis devoted his life to the translation 
of Wagner’s prose works ; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that, after years of effort, a wretchedly in- 
adequate Civil List pension was procured for him in the 
face of the sedulously inculeated conviction that Wagner 
was an abominably bad musician, and that, being only 
a composer, he could not possibly have written books, 
or if he did they could not be proper ones. Nearly two 
generations of Englishmen were deprived of the pleasure 
and edification of Wagner’s music, and filled with a 
purely mischievous contempt for a very great man for 
no mortal reason whatever, and with no countervailing 
benefit to any human being. In round figures, we had 
to do without Wagner’s compositions for thirty years 
because they were not performed here at all; and we 
were by that time so prejudiced against them that it 
was another thirty years before we became really 
familiar with them. 

And now, when the Wagner Centenary comes, all the 
papers say what a great man he was, without making the 
smallest reference to the fact that they did all that in 
them lay to blast his reputation and starve him to death. 
Some of the very men who have written the Centenary 
articles thought no stone too jagged and no mud too 
dirty to throw at him; though their only quarrel with 
him was that The Niblung’s Ring was not written in the 
style of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Just about the time when even editors of newspapers, 
though densely ignorant of music, and divided between 
their Philistine contempt for it as a subject and their 
deep awe of their critics’ jargon about the chord of the 
supertonic (which did not then suggest a Nietzschean 
heresy) and “a smoothly contrasted second subject in the 
dominant,” were at last beginning to wonder, with the 
Richter concerts at the height of their vogue, with 
Lohengrin more hackneyed at the opera than Il 
Trovatore had ever been, with Bayreuth almost as 
fashionable as Goodwood, with Europe, in short, satu- 
rated with an enormous popularity such as no musician 
before had ever attained or dreamt of, whether it could 
really be the correct thing to go on explaining that 
Wagner was an obscure and infamous impostor who 
could not compose a melody, and whose reputation was 
a passing craze got up by a few long-haired and unwashed 
victims of neurasthenia, Ibsen reached us. And then it 
began all over again. Wagner was hastily snatched 
from the pillory and perfunctorily shoved among the 
immortals ; and Ibsen was thrust into his vacant place 
of disgrace. And he was treated worse than Wagner, 
though that seemed impossible. It was, however, easy. 
We had at least not accused Wagner of obscenity, nor 
called for the prosecution of Her Majesty’s Theatre as 
a disorderly house after the first performance of Lohen- 
grin. But we did that to Ibsen. And in due course, 


when we come to Ibsen’s Centenary, we shall calmly treat 





him as the greatest dramatist since Shakespeare, hardly 
even excepting Goethe, without the smallest reference 
to the fact that at the moment when he delivered his 
message to mankind we assured the English nation that 
he was an illiterate, diseased, half-crazy pornographer. 
and wanted to prosecute the people who performed his 
plays in spite of the prohibition of the Censor, who 
actually declared, at a Parliamentary inquiry, that the 


plays which were not censored were only passed over 


in contempt as not mattering. And the French kept us 
in countenance by the now incredible folly of the rejec- 
tion of the magnificent monument to Balzac by Rodin, 
glaringly the mightiest sculptor since Michael Angelo. 

The latest victim of this sort of stupidity is Richard 
Strauss; but Strauss is a man of business, and in his 
case, as in that of the Post-Impressionists, a much more 
energetic commercial exploitation than Wagner or Ibsen 
ever enjoyed has met and stemmed the torrent of abuse. 
The Press, which never felt its master in Wagner or 
Ibsen, bows at once to a well-advertised commercial 
vogue; and the fossilised critics have been forced, 
sulkily enough, to take their heads out of their sacks and 
the cotton wool out of their ears, and to recognise high 
prices if they cannot recognise fine art. But nobody can 
doubt that if the newest developments were as unfriended 
in the city as the old ones were, their fate would be no 
better. 

The other side of the banner is the one that Ibsen tried 
so hard to turn towards us. For we seem compelled by 
Destiny not only to vilifv what is great, but at the same 
time to idealise and flatter what is rotten. And of that 
the court martial is a very mild instance. Take for 
instance our ideal navy. This navy—the navy of our 
hopes and dreams—though never large enough to secure 
that command of the sea to which we have as much 
right as to the command of the moon and stars, is never- 
theless, as far as it goes, perfect in equipment and disci- 
pline, ready, aye, ready for anything that may confront it. 
An inquiry brings out the fact that the real navy puts to 
sea with three men to do the work of eighteen. We hear 
such stories on holiday airings at Portsmouth, when we 
meet the inevitable man who points to our floating fort- 
resses and assures us that “ her full complement is eight 
hundred men; and there ain’t not a man more nor 123 
aboard her if the Germans come over.” Which of us 
has ever dreamt of believing such tales? And yet here 
is a court martial, solemnest of official inquiries, at which 
it comes out that 6 per cent. of the full complement is 
considered too ordinary a proportion to excite any 
surprise or comment. We ask ourselves, with misgiving, 
is Our Navy as imaginary as the Wagner who could not 
write a melody, or the Rodin whose Balzac was “ un- 
finished,” or the Ibsen who deserved to be prosecuted 
under Lord Campbell’s Act? If so, the matter is serious ; 
for it is one thing to imagine you have a duffer and a 
blackguard and find vou have a prophet and a hero, 
and quite another to imagine vou have a strong tower 
of defence and find you have only a paper boat. -And if 
we are living in a fool’s paradise as to these things— 
these fleets that cover miles of the sea, and these geniuses 
whose glory blazes throughout Europe—what is likely to 
be our condition as to the obscurer things, the unromantic 
dirty commonplace things, the dry details of Minority 
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Reports, which are nevertheless at the root of all our 
fortunes ? What sort of place does the man in the street 
conceive England to be? And what sort of place is 
England ? Can it be possible that the fact that the man 
in the street is so much less sensible and direct than a 
dog be due to the fact that the dog does not read news- 
papers, does not listen to speeches, and does not make 
them ? 

If so, this paper will get into trouble presently 
through its occasional references to the actual facts of 
our civilisation, and its sense of the value of Ibsen's 
warning against ideals that correspond to nothing on 
earth. and of Wagner’s Wotan’s hint to Alberich, the 
outwitted capitalist, ‘ Alles ist nach seiner Art: an ihr 
wirst du nichts andern.” 


LIVES VERSUS PROFITS 


HE other day an accident occurred on a building 
in Holborn. A gang of men were hoisting up 
a quantity of iron by means of a crane, when 
a link in the crane chain snapped, the load crashed to 
the ground, and one of the men was killed. It was a 
common sort of accident, one of those foolish little freaks 
of fate that are responsible for the death or mutilation of 
some scores of thousands of workmen every vear, and 
find work for coroners and other important people. But 
in this particular instance there was a slight deviation 
from the ordinary path of subsequent events. At the 
inquest on the deceased man the Westminster Coroner, 
when examining the representative of the firm which 
made the chain, asked: “ After testing, do you go over 
the chain to see if there are any cracks ?”’ The witness 
replied: “No; the profits will not allow it.” 

In that answer we have a simple exposition of the 
existing relation between commerce and the lives of 
workmen. “ The profits will not allow it.’ After a 
rather sharp passage between the witness and the Coroner 
a factory inspector was called, and he testified to the 
fact that the metal was defective, and the link had not 
been properly welded. 

There is no need to labour the facts of this particular 
case ; it is merely indicative of the conditions prevalent 
throughout British industry. In factories, in mines, in 
dockyards, on the railways, and on board merchant 
ships men are continually being mauled and maimed by 
unguarded machinery or in accidents due to defective 
tools. It is not that there are never any rules made to 
ensure the safety of the men, but that such rules, when 
they exist, are rarely properly enforced. In the factories 
of Lancashire, for instance, there are rules as to the 
cleaning of machinery—-no machinery must be cleaned 
whilst it is in motion; there are rules and regulations 
galore about ventilation and the like, and there are 
factory inspectors to see that these rules are obeyed. 
Yet throughout the county the rules are flouted, and 
the inspectors are constantly and systematically duped 
by the mill managers. The appearance of an inspector 
at one mill is the signal for a general warning to the 
others that he is in the vicinity. 

Every year the Board of Trade prepares a return of 
all casualties connected with the working of the railways, 





and every vear the figures tell the same story of injurv 
and death. The return for 1912 was issued the other day, 
and showed that during the twelve months 403 railway 
servants were killed and 28,200 injured in the perform- 
ance of their duty. The real number of fatal accidents 
we do not know, for the Board of Trade regulations 
require that a fatal accident must be reported within 
twenty-four hours of its occurrence, so that a man who 
is injured and dies a week after has not been “ killed *— 
he is simply “‘ dead.” A useful distinction for the com- 
panies! But that point, important as it is, is a digres- 
sion. 

The fact to which we have to draw attention is that on 
the railways of the United Kingdom men are being 
killed and injured at the rate of 500 injuries and at least 
8 deaths per week, just because profits will not allow the 
companies to provide adequate safeguards or a sufficient 
number of men to handle the traffic. Guard Richardson's 
was a case in point: to ensure cheap working a “ con- 
trol" system was inaugurated on the Midland which was, 
and is, admittedly a danger to the workmen and the 
public. Rules framed in the interest of safety are being 
broken every day and all day throughout the British 
railway system, and it may be doubted whether even a 
disaster of the magnitude of the wreck of the Titanic 
would be sufficient to induce the companies to move in 
a direction which would reduce profits, unless some 
potent external force were brought to bear upon them. 

Of course the Government is supposed to see to these 

matters. A special department exists for the control of 
railways ; but in this particular it is as impotent as a 
whorl of smoke. Instead of the Board of Trade and 
the Home Office controlling the railway, the shipping, 
the mining, and other dangerous industries, these in- 
terests control the Government Departments. After 
railway inspecting officers had recommended for forty 
years that automatic couplers should be used on railway 
vehicles, a Railway Safety Appliances Committee was 
formed in 1906, with Colonel Yorke as chairman. The 
last word of Colonel Yorke on the subject is practically 
the same as that of the witness who excused the un- 
welded and defective link before the Westminster 
Coroner the other day. In effect, Colonel Yorke says : 
“We cannot have automatic couplers because the 
profits of the railway companies will not allow it.” His 
exact words are: “ I feel sure that it is no use attempting 
to initiate experiments with automatic couplers till some 
practical scheme has been formulated for meeting the 
expense.” This after a report of an interview he had 
with an inventor, who told him that no man could afford 
to spend time experimenting on an automatic coupler 
for British railway vehicles because “ the problem of 
automatic couplers in England is financial, not mechan- 
ical. . . . When you have found the coupler you want, 
its adoption will be barred by the expense involved.” 
It would be interesting to know the precise sum the 
companies would be prepared to spend to save the lives 
of their employees. We know they will not spend the 
necessary cost of these automatic couplings, although 
the saving of life that would follow is perfectly certain 
and admitted. Would they spend £100 per life saved 
per annum, or £10, or £1? At what figure would they 
draw the line ? 
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These are not mere rhetorical questions—they call for 
answer. At the present moment men’s lives are being 
consciously and deliberately sacrificed in order to save 
the pockets of railway shareholders ; and the community 
is allowing the sacrifice to continue. Why? We are not 
an inhumane people; and railway directors, though 
perhaps more stupid, are probably not more callous than 
most of us. The truth is that as long as profit is the 
pivot on which the whole industry turns there is little 
that can be done. ‘“ If automatic couplings are ever to 
be introduced in this country,” wrote Colonel Yorke, 
“legislation of a very drastic character will be necessary.” 
But in face of the cry, “‘ You are legislating our profits 
away,” a Parliament which contains almost as many rail- 
way directors as it does lawyers remains and will remain 
inactive ; for it is to make profits that our railways exist. 
There’s the root of the whole evil. On the one hand, 
we find the railways fleecing the public and handicapping 
trade by extortionate passenger and goods rates ; and, 
on the other hand, we find them sweating their workers 
to a degree unknown in any other great industry in the 
country, and needlessly sacrificing their lives into the 
bargain, all in the sacred cause of profit. And the irony 
of the situation lies in the fact that, in spite of the 
desperate subordination of everything to the one end, 
the profits, judged by the standards of other industries, 
are far from satisfactory. 

One other relevant fact may be recalled here. The 
1,300 “ Directors” who mismanage the railways of 
Great Britain draw fees for their services (in addition to 
the interest on their shares) to the amount of about 
£500,000 per annum. The whole of this sum is sheer 
waste, and will be saved when the railways are national- 
ised. In the meantime there is naturally no money to 
spare for automatic couplings. 


TRUMPETS AND HOW TO BLOW 
THEM 


TO: outstanding fact of domestic politics at the 
moment is the number of different voices 
that are raised against the Government. The 

fact is not a novelty: at all times governments, both 

good and bad, have by mere force of long continuance 
in office roused numerous and incongruous resentments. 

This is not to justify the powers that be, or to deny the 

virtues of change ; but it is to assert that we must be 

very sure what change we want, and how we propose 
to get it. The fact, we say, is not a novelty. What, 
perhaps, is novel in the present situation is that mere 
protest has been formulated into a creed. The attraction 
of common dislike for a particular thing is stronger than 
the repulsion of wholly different ideals: the mere affir- 
mation of negation is the test of political virtue. Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton has said it: “The deep and real 
division, which divides like the descending sword of God, 
is the division between the men who protest and the 
men who do not protest.”” The first point to be observed 
about this is that it does not in the least mean what it 
appears tomean. It appears to mean one of two things, 
neither of which it will fit. There is such a thing as the 
rebellious spirit quite apart from any object in rebellion 


—antagonism for antagonism’s sake. Sometimes this 
is found in the long run to have been identical with the 
spirit of progress; an instinctive reaction against bad 
control has been equal but not opposite to the reasoned 
action of establishing better control. But Mr. Chester- 
ton’s indignation is too narrow and too recent to be 
instinctive. There is, on the other hand, such a thing 
as being against the government for a settled purpose, 
quite apart from the particular government’s general 
virtues or vices. Of this kind, for years, was the policy 
of the Irish Nationalist Party. But Mr. Chesterton’s 
protestants are much more catholic. Many of them 
are not in revolt as part of any special policy ; they are 
out to object generally to the kind of thing that Mr. 
Chesterton objects to. Hence, of course, confusion. 
For people object to the same thing for different reasons ; 
they look beyond the one objection to a thousand 
different objects ; and the hosts to whom Mr. Chesterton 
is sounding his trumpet for the charge of corruption, 
though they number among them good men and true, 
are as mixed a crowd as you could meet. 

But their herald rejoices in their variety. “‘ There 
is no Liberalism,” he says exultantly, “there is no 
Unionism, there is no Socialism. There is nothing but 
a trumpet at midnight, calling for volunteers.” Now, 
with the instinctive rebel we have much sympathy ; 
with the politic opponent of any government we sympa- 
thise according as we agree about his politics ; with the 
people who criticise the present Government for its 
obvious misdemeanours and shortcomings we have, 
and have expressed, all the sympathy in the world. 
But when it comes to Mr. Chesterton blowing his own 
trumpet seven times round the modern Jericho, calling 
for volunteers to see the walls fall down, we are inclined 
to ask questions as to the service in which we are desired 
to enlist. Merely to protest is a parasitic act. An 
atheist is a man who says that if there were no God it 
would be necessary to invent Him in order to have 
something to deny; a man who cannot exist unless 
you give him something to question the existence of. 
So with the mere protester; his negative is the only 
positive thing about him. It is often recorded of amiable 
characters in fiction that they cannot say “ No”; but 
to be able to say nothing else is almost as grave a dis- 
ability. A protest, even if wholly justified, is valueless 
without the backing of a constructive idea; and the 
moment construction begins, Mr. Chesterton’s army will 
fall asunder. There will be division in the ranks—* a 
deep and real division, which divides like the descending 
sword of God,” and as that is the sort he is accustomed 
to, he will be able to recognise it at sight. And the 
trumpet will be left, loud, lonely and portentous, blowing 
and blowing to the empty places of the darkness. 

There is Mr. Lansbury, the devoted idealist, proving by 
his popularity that the most radiant unselfishness is not 
“too bright and good for human nature’s daily food.” 
There is Mr. Belloc, regarding with a dubious eye Mr. 
Chesterton’s assertion that “ there is no such thing as 
Anti-Semitism.”” There is Mr. Maxse, and there is Mr. 
Massingham. But these are far from completing the 
list. What of Mr. Wedgwood, through whose dreams of 
liberty the proletariat “* walks in glory and in joy’ along 
the margin of cultivation ? What of the Editor of the 
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Globe newspaper? And what, ah, what! of Mr. 
Bottomley and his “ business government”? Surely, 
al] these are in a roughly similar position as far as the 
mere fact of protesting counts; but too obviously the 
composition of such a force threatens decomposition. 
For some of its members we have the greatest admira- 
tion; but we believe that the arguments no less than the 
ideals of these are a thing apart. We see no permanent 
benefit in the conjunction of people who do not want the 
same, nor in the same way. That they say “ No” in 
unison does not convince us that they are in tune with 
one another; and we look remorselessly to the future. 
As we do so, one significant fact becomes ever clearer. 
The troubles of some of our rebels are the very troubles 
of those whom we might have expected to be the least 
rebellious element in the community. We hold no brief 
for the present Government, whose failures to live up 
to Liberal principles we have dealt with in the plainest 
terms. But the thing which is often insidiously, and 
under cover of genuine and justifiable dissatisfaction 
with this Government, attacked is not this Government 
at all, but government as such; not a temporary state 
of affairs, but the permanent affairs of the state. 

What are the affairs of the state? The very simpli- 
city of the answer is why it is so often overlooked. The 
state is ourselves; and to attempt avoidance of “ state- 
control” by other means of co-operation is to beat 
about the bash for a bird which is already in the hand. 
Classification by classes is admittedly a bad thing; 
division by trades is not necessarily or obviously a good 
one. It is not a deep and real division, which divides 
—(but we know now by heart what deep and real 
divisions divide like). Still less so is the mere cleavage 
of prejudice or negation. At whatever point construc- 
tion begins, if it does not use the state as an instrument, 
it will find the state hindering it in its use of other instru- 
ments: and, necessarily, this must be so. It is signifi- 
cant that the necessity has been recognised, even by the 
votes of the French Syndicalist Congress, which leaves 
its individual members free to work for immediate 
ameliorations by political action. To turn against the 
bad use of central power is one thing: it is the primary 
democratic right. But to attack centralisation of power 
as such is a different and a double thing. It may proceed 
from those who want to keep what they have got ; and 
it may be accepted in all innocence by those who merely 
want to go on doing what they are accustomed to. 
“ Voluntary association ”’ is put forward by the friends 
of capitalism as an alternative to state-control ; which 
really means that they want to delay the conversion of 
the masses to the only complete and effective form of 
voluntary association. The phrase is eagerly accepted 
by those who vaguely desire freedom without having 
much idea of how to get it—those anarchically unphilo- 
sophical people who sometimes call themselves philo- 
sophical anarchists. What is the plain truth about 
anarchy ? It is a good thing—as an ideal. But if you 
had a condition of humanity in which it was possible 
there would be no sense in urging it. To urge it is to 
admit its inadmissibility. Meanwhile ‘* the servile 
state’ means only the state which certain individuals 
do not want to serve. And it is absolutely vital for the 


workers of the country to realise the difference between 





such vague objections and the true spirit of democracy. 
To oppose bad government must be to propose good 
government. Otherwise revolt will tail off into re- 
crimination, and the workers, who have in their hands 
the instrument of their own salvation, will be betrayed 
to the mercies of those who at present defend “ liberty ” 
because it assures them in the possession of property. 
The real trumpet-call summons not merely to protesta- 
tion but to construction ; and it is blown not at mid- 
night, but in the morning. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 
Il.—VILLAGE ECONOMICS 


LABOURER was standing in the village street ; 
he looked very glum. ‘Hullo, Jarman,” seid 
the squire’s son, who told me the story, 

what’s the matter?” Jarman did not answer; he 
talked of the weather, but at last he blurted out: ‘** Mrs. 
Hitch’s pig died last night, and,” he added, “ that ain't 
all; I lent Mrs. Hitch ten shillings on that pig, and I’m 
afeared that I shall never see it again.” In the country 
the credit habit is firmly established—everyone owes 
something to somebody, and most people cannot pay 
until “‘ after harvest.”” The labourers’ temptation is to 
get behindhand with the tradesmen; the farmers and 
many small-holders owe money to the dealers. The 
hold thus obtained is used to pull many strings. A 
shrewd politician who can put his finger on a tradesman 
giving long credit in the village, and can succeed in 
getting him for his local agent, may well expect to secure 
the promises, if not the votes, of half the labourers. 

It is not only in politics that this influence prevails ; 
why do not farmers and small-holders combine to buy 
co-operatively on wholesale terms, and to send all their 
crops to market themselves? The advantages are so 
obvious. They can save money in buying, and make a 
much better price in selling. And yet how rarely do 
they do it! You soon find out where the difficulty lies 
when you try to get a co-operative trading society 
started ; the dealer blocks the way, and his position is 
a strong one, for he is, to a large extent, the cultivator’s 
banker, prepared not only to sell implements and feeding 
stuffs on credit, but to advance money in respect of 
growing crops, which later on will pass through his 
hands. In the same way, if a scheme is brought forward 
in the village for starting a co-operative store, the trades- 
man will be on the alert, and all sorts of pressure will be 
employed to defeat the proposal. Dealers and trades- 
men make it clear to their customers that if they move 
in the matter of co-operation they will at once be asked 
to pay up their current accounts. 

Further complications arise from the position of many 
farmers whose relatives are dealers; other farmers are 
dealers themselves. Some of the dealing farmers are 
remarkable people, have extraordinary knowledge of the 
markets, and make large sums of money. One of their 
number, who formerly did a large business in East 
Anglia, started life as a workhouse boy, got a job on a 
farm, bought a lamb, so the story runs, fed it as best he 
could on the roadside, and sold it at a profit ; so he went 
on, until he became a large farmer, and a stil! larger 
dealer ; he died a rich man. In close touch with their 
fellow farmers, these men know exactly the position of 
everyone in their district; relying on this knowledge, 
they !end money on crops, sheep, cattle or pigs, which 
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they take over when it suits them, and transfer to their 
own farms or sell at a substantial profit. It must not be 
thought that the modern movement for agricultural 
organisation is failing altogether to deal with these diffi- 
culties ; on the contrary, it is making good progress. It 
would move faster were it able to secure some of the 
present dealers as paid officials to direct the co-operative 
movement in the country. 

Neither should it be supposed that farmers and small- 
holders have much to grumble about at the present time. 
Farmers, with a few exceptions, do not make the 
ordinary income-tax returns, so no one can say what 
profits the farming class are making. But the general 
opinion is that farmers are doing well; certainly the 
accounts that I have seen show a substantial margin of 
profit. The man who has sufficient capital and also 
sufficient character to keep himself free from the “ credit 
habit” is almost sure to succeed. As to the financial 
position of the classes below the farmers, although there 
is undoubtedly much poverty in most districts, there are 
to be found in almost every village men amongst the 
small-holders and village artisans, and even amongst the 
labourers themselves, who have money laid by. A Hamp- 
shire labourer, poor enough to all appearances, asked me 
last year to help him to get some land; he showed me 
his savings-bank book—the balance was just over £200. 
Another man, a decrepit Hertfordshire labourer, kept 
his savings in an old sack, hidden away in a corner of the 
coal-shed. The wages of a lifetime could hardly have 
averaged twelve shillings a week, but his niece, when 
getting in the coal, found the bag with eighty sovereigns 
in it; with a scrupulous honesty she reported the fact 
to the guardians, who, at the time, had the case under 
their consideration. A Cambridgeshire man, of the 
class just above the labourer, with a reputation of being 
very industrious but poor, brought to the Small-holdings 
Committee a savings-bank book showing that he had 
some £200, and “ that ain’t all,’ he added, diving into 
another pocket; “here’s the missus’s book.” He 
planked it down on the table—it showed a further £60. 

I hear such stories everywhere. I often wonder 
whence this money comes. Sometimes, doubtless, it is 
the outcome of successful pig-keeping, or a little dealing ; 
or perhaps a son or a brother who has done well in the 
colonies gives a generous present. It is impossible to 
suppose that it comes commonly out of the weekly wage 
of the married labourer ; for, from the time of the arrival 
of the second child until the day when the children begin 
to make a substantial addition to the family income— 
fifteen or more of the best years of life—the poverty of 
the labourer and his wife, in the southern half of England, 
at any rate, is overwhelming. Before marriage, how- 
ever, the position is different, and I am confident that 
these accumulations often come from the savings of the 
man made in his youth, when working, perhaps, as a 
navvy or on some other special work in the towns, or 
from what the wife has put aside when a servant in the 
squire’s family. 

In my experience, the men with money are very 
secretive, and to all appearances as poor as their neigh- 
bours. Sometimes this desire to conceal defeats the 
man’s own purpose. A story of a case in point comes to 
me from a Wiltshire rector. An applicant for a small- 
holding complained one day to him that his application 
had been ignored by the County Council. ‘* Well,” said 
the rector, “ before you get a small-holding you must 
show that you have means to cultivate it ; have you the 
money ?”’ ‘“ Yes,” said the applicant, “* I have plenty.” 


“Did you, when you went before the Small-holdings 


Committee, tell them this?’’ asked the rector. ‘‘ Noa,” 
said the man, looking very sly, “I weren’t agoing to 
let that out.” “‘ Well,”’ said the rector, “ I understand 
that the Small-holdings Commissioner also went into 
your case; did you tell him?” “Noa,” he said, 
**T didn’t.” ‘* I would ha’ told him,”’ he added, “ but 
he was agoing into the inn to have something to eat. 
and I said to myself, ‘In five minutes it'll be out to the 
landlord and round the whole village before the day is 
over.” 

The picture which is sometimes presented to the public 
of a paralysed, poverty-stricken country-side does not 
greatly impress the village. It strikes us as unreal. 
It is true that the labourer who remains and settles 
down in the country has to endure years of depressing 
poverty. Itis true that there are slums with their sub- 
merged population in the villages as in the towns ; 
moreover, there are other great evils that require drastic 
remedies. Nevertheless the general economic conditions 
of country life have greatly improved in recent years, 
and the various classes that make up our village popula- 
tion are now no more without wealth than they are 
without ideas. Were it not so, there would be little hope 
of carrying out in this generation the complete re- 
construction of rural conditions, in my view essentiai 
if we are to secure a well-balanced development of our 
national life. 

M. F. 


SCIENCE AS AN ELEMENT IN 
CULTURE.—II. 


WO opposite and at first sight conflicting 

merits belong to science as against literature 

and art. The one, which is not inherently 
necessary, but is certainly true at the present day, 
is hopefulness as to the future of human achieve- 
ment, and in particular.,as to the useful work that 
may be accomplished by any intelligent student. 
This merit and the cheerful outlook which it engenders 
prevent what might otherwise be the depressing effect 
of another aspect of science, to my mind also a merit, 
and perhaps its greatest merit—I mean the irrelevance 
of human passions and of the whole subjective appa- 
ratus where scientific truth is concerned. Each of 
these reasons for preferring the study of science requires 
some amplification. Let us begin with the first. 

In the study of literature or art our attention is per- 
petually rivetted upon the past : the men of Greece or 
of the Renaissance did better than any men do now ; the 
triumphs of former ages, so far from facilitating fresh 
triumphs in our own age, actualiy increase the diffi- 
culty of fresh triumphs by rendering originality harder 
of attainment; not only is artistic achievement not 
cumulative, but it seems even to depend upon a certain 
freshness and maiveté of impulse and vision which 
civilisation tends to destroy. Hence comes, to those 
who have been nourished on the literary and artistic 
productions of former ages, a certain peevishness and un- 
due fastidiousness towards the present, from which there 
seems no escape except into the deliberate vandalism 
which ignores tradition and in the search after originality 
achieves only the eccentric. But in such vandalism 
there is none of the simplicity and spontaneity out of 
which great art springs : theory is still the canker in its 
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core, and insincerity destroys the advantages of a merely 
pretended ignorance. 

The despair thus arising from an education which 
suggests no pre-eminent mental activity except that of 
artistic creation is wholly absent from an education 
which gives the knowledge of scientific method. The 
discovery of scientific method, except in pure mathe- 
matics, is a thing of yesterday; speaking broadly, we 
may say that it dates from Galileo. Yet already it has 
transformed the world, and its success proceeds with 
ever-accelerating velocity. In science men have dis- 
covered an activity of the very highest value in which 
they are no longer, as in art, dependent for progress 
upon the appearance of continually greater genius, for 
in science the successors stand upon the shoulders 
of their predecessors; where one man of supreme 
genius has invented a method, a thousand lesser men 
can apply it. No transcendent ability is required in 
order to make useful discoveries in science ; the edifice 
of science needs its masons, bricklayers, and common 
labourers as well as its foremen, master-builders, and 
architects. In art nothing worth doing can be done 
without genius; in science even a very moderate 
capacity can contribute to a supreme achievement. 

In science the man of real genius is the man who 
invents a new method. The notable discoveries are 
often made by his successors, who can apply the method 
with fresh vigour, unimpaired by the previous labour of 
perfecting it; but the mental calibre of the thought 
required for their work, however brilliant, is not so great 
as that required by the first inventor of the method. 
There are in science immense numbers of different 
methods, appropriate to different classes of problems ; 
but over and above them all, there is something not 
easily definable, which may be called the method of 
science. It was formerly customary to identify this 
with the inductive method, and to associate it with the 
name of Bacon. But the true inductive method was 
not discovered by Bacon, and the true method of science 
is something which includes deduction as much as 
induction, logic and mathematics as much as botany and 
geology. I shall not attempt the difficult task of stating 
what the scientific method is, but I will try to indicate 
the temper of mind out of which the scientific method 
grows, which is the second of the two merits that were 
mentioned above as belonging to a scientific education. 

The kernel of the scientific outlook is a thing so 
simple, so obvious, so seemingly trivial, that the mention 
. of it may almost excite derision. The kernel of the 
scientific outlook is the refusal to regard our own 
desires, tastes, and interests as affording a key to the 
understanding of the world. Stated thus baldly, this 
may seem no more than a trite truism. But to remem- 
ber it consistently in matters arousing our passionate 
partisanship is by no means easy, especially where the 
available evidence is uncertain and inconclusive. A 
few illustrations will make this clear. 

Aristotle, I understand, considered that the stars 
must move in circles because the circle is the most 
perfect curve. In the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, he allowed himself to decide a question of fact by 
an appeal to xsthetico moral considerations. In such 
a case it is at once obvious to us that this appeal was 


unjustifiable. We know now how to ascertain as a fact 
the way in which the heavenly bodies move, and we 
know that they do not move in circles, or even in 
accurate ellipses, or in any other kind of simply de- 
scribable curve. This may be painful to a certain 
hankering after simplicity of pattern in the universe, 
but we know that in astronomy such feelings are irre- 
levant. Easy as this knowledge seems now, we owe it 
to the courage and insight of the first inventors of scien- 
tific method, and more especially of Galileo. 

We may take as another illustration Malthus’s 
doctrine of population. This illustration is all the better 
for the fact that his actual doctrine is now known to be 
largely erroneous. It is not his conclusions that are 
valuable, but the temper and method of his inquiry. 
As everyone knows, it was to him that Darwin owed an 
essential part of his theory of natural selection, and 
this was only possible because Malthus’s outlook was 
truly scientific. His great merit lies in considering man 
not as the object of praise or blame, but as a part of 
nature, a thing with a certain characteristic behaviour 
from which certain consequences must follow. If the 
behaviour is not quite what Malthus supposed, if the 
consequences are not quite what he inferred, that may 
falsify his conclusions, but does not impair the value of 
his method. The objections which were made when his 
doctrine was new—that it was horrible and depressing, 
that people ought not to act as he said they did, 
and so on—were all such as implied an unscientific 
attitude of mind ; as against all of them, his calm deter- 
mination to treat man as a natural phenomenon marks 
an important advance over the reformers of the 
eighteenth century and the Revolution. 

Under the influence of Darwinism the scientific atti- 
tude towards man has now become fairly common, and 
is to some people quite natural, though to most it is stilla 
difficult and artificial intellectual contortion. There is, 
however, one study which is as yet almost wholly un- 
touched by the scientific spirit—I mean the study of 
philosophy. Philosophers and the public imagine that 
the scientific spirit must pervade pages that bristle with 
allusions to ions, germ-plasms and the eyes of shell-fish. 
But as the devil can quote Scripture, so the philosopher 
can quote science. The scientific spirit is not an affair of 
quotation, of externally acquired information, any more 
than manners are an affair of the etiquette-book. The 
scientific attitude of mind involves a sweeping away of 
all other desires in the interests of the desire to know— 
it involves suppression of hopes and fears, loves and 
hates, and the whole subjective emotional life, until we 
become subdued to the material, able to see it frankly, 
without preconceptions, without bias, without any wish 
except to see it as it is, and without any belief that what 
it is must be determined by some relation, positive or 
negative, to what we should like it to be, or to what we 
can easily imagine it to be. 

Now in philosophy this attitude of mind has not as 
yet been achieved. A certain self-absorption, not per- 
sonal, but human, has marked almost all attempts to 
conceive the universe as a whole. Mind, or some 
aspect of it—thought or will or sentience—has been 
regarded as the pattern after which the universe is to 
be conceived, for no better reason, at bottom, than that 
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such a universe would not seem strange, and would give 
us the cosy feeling that every place is like home. To 
conceive the universe as essentially progressive or essen- 
tially deteriorating, for example, is to give to our 
hopes and fears a cosmic importance which may, of 
course, be justified, but which we have as yet no reason 
to suppose justified. Until we have learnt to think of it 
in ethically neutral terms, we have not arrived at a 
scientific attitude in philosophy; and until we have 
arrived at such an attitude, it is hardly to be hoped 
that philosophy will achieve any solid results. 

Human beings cannot, of course, wholly transcend 
human nature; something subjective, if only the 
interest that determines the direction of our attention, 
must remain in all our thought. But science comes 
nearer to objectivity than any other human pursuit, 
and gives us, therefore, the closest contact and the 
most intimate relation with the outer world that it is 
possible to achieve. To the primitive mind everything 
is either friendly or hostile ; but experience has shown 
that friendliness and hostility are not the conceptions 
by which the world is to be understood. Science thus 
represents, though as yet only in a nascent condition, a 
higher stage of evolution than any pre-scientific thought 
or imagination, and, like every approach to self-trans- 
cendence, it brings with it a rich reward in increase of 
scope and breadth and comprehension. I have spoken 
so far largely of the negative aspect of the scientific 
spirit, but it is from the positive aspect that its value 
is derived. The instinct of constructiveness, which is 
one of the chief incentives to artistic creation, can find 
in scientific systems a satisfaction more massive than 
any epic poem. Disinterested curiosity, which is the 
source of almost all intellectual effort, finds with aston- 
ished delight that science can unveil secrets which 
might well have seemed for ever undiscoverable. The 
desire for a larger life and wider interests, for an escape 
from private circumstances, and even from the whole 
recurring human cycle of birth and death, is fulfilled 
by the impersonal cosmic outlook of science as by nothing 
else. To all these must be added, as contributing to the 
happiness of the man of science, the admiration of 
splendid achievement, and the consciousness of inestim- 
able utility to the human race. A life devoted to science 
is therefore a happy life, and its happiness is derived 
from the very best sources that are open to dwellers on 
this troubled and passionate planet. 

BERTRAND RwvsSELL. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 
VIII—NATIONAL HOUSEKEEPING 


HY did the working-class Radical of the first part 
of the nineteenth century regard “ the State ” 
as his enemy, while the working-class Socialist 

of the twentieth century looks to “ the State ’’ with hope as 
his friend ? The reason is not to be found wholly in the 
progress of political Democracy, or in the expansion of local, 
as distinguished from central, government. There has been, 


in the course of the century, a subtle transformation of the 


idea of the State, which has affected both the structure and 
the function of Governments. This transformation has been 
perceived and described by the learned German and the 
acute Frenchman. The Englishman, without describing the 
transformation, has felt it sufficiently to change in fact, 
though not always in phrase, his attitude towards Govern- 
ment enterprise. 

This undescribed transformation of the idea of the State 
has left us, in England, in characteristic confusion of thought. 
When we speak of the work of Government, whether or not 
we approve of it, we habitually fail to distinguish between 
what the Germans call respectively Verwaliung and Wirth- 
schaft, and the French autorité régalienne and gestion. 
Formerly the Government was wholly Verwaltung and 
autorité régalienne: a supreme and coercive power, deter- 
mining compulsorily what people should do, and what 
relations should exist between them. Nowadays national 
government has taken on a specifically modern character, 
which we can only describe as National Housekeeping. On 
the one hand we have the old kind of government still con- 
tinuing: the Courts of Justice, the police, the prisons, the 
military and naval forces. On the other we see not merely 
the extraordinary development of municipal services that 
we have already described, but also the national post and 
telegraph and telephone services ; the national museums and 
libraries ; in one country or another, the Government rail- 
ways and lines of passenger steamers; the Government coal 
mines and forests; the Government departments for grading 
and marketing agricultural produce. The State has become, 
in fact, a sort of extended Co-operative Society, performing 
for the great public of consumers the services that they 
require, and supplying these, not necessarily compulsorily, 
or even universally, but often only by definite individual 
request. 

There is, of course, a corresponding distinction between the 
persons whom the Government employs in these different 
parts of its activity. Some of these officials have the power 
of command, and have the right to claim from us a certain 
obedience. These we dislike, and we wish to meet them as 
seldom as possible. Others, like the Medical Officer of Health, 
the district nurse, the hospital staff, the park and museum 
attendants, the letter-carrier, and the teacher, are weleome 
servants of the public. What has happened during the 
past fifty years in the United Kingdom, as in other countries 
of advanced civilisation, has been a steady diminution in 
the proportion, and usually also.in the amount, of Govern- 
ment of the first kind, and an enormous development of 
Government of the second kind. The middle-class English- 
man is apt to lump them both together, and to apply to the 
activity of Government as a Co-operative Society his 
instinctive objection to Government as a supreme arbiter. 
To the working-class Socialist it seems that the modern 
function of the State—its character as a Co-operative 
Society, of which we all automatically have the privilege 
of membership—is destined altogether to outweigh, and 
finally to submerge, the function of the State as a coercive 
authority. The old State, with its semi-civilised population, 
concerned itself solely with the maintenance of order. The 
new State, able more and more to take order for granted, 
devotes its energies to securing progress. 

What, exactly, is the part to be played by the central Govern- 
ment of the State in this all-important work of National 
Housekeeping ? The fundamental objects are two: to 
secure the necessary conditions of civilised life for the citizens 
of to-day, and to preserve and improve the resources of the 
State, whether physical, intellectual or spiritual, for the 


generations that are to come. These two objects, it is clear, 
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cannot be abandoned simply to the working of the desire for 
individual riches. They will neither of them yield dividends 
to shareholders! They are in practice attained, in so far as 
Governments are concerned, by an elaborate system of 
restraining and regulating the action of private property- 
owners and employers intent on pecuniary gain; or else by 
stimulating and co-ordinating the activities of local governing 
authorities; or clse by the direct enterprise of central 
government departments. 

Now, it is interesting to observe that it is just where the 
State does not do the work itself, but attempts to fulfil its 
function merely by restraining and regulating the action of 
private property-owners and employers, that the Government 
appears as an outside, dominating, coercive force, arbitrarily 
interfering with people’s lives. On the other hand, the more 
the Government, whether local or central, itself performs the 
several functions, the more does it resemble the Co-operative 
Society of which we have spoken. To-day our Governments, 
even in their work of securing progress, are half one thing, 
half another. The army of inspectors who journey up and 
down the land at the command of the Home Secretary, the 
President of the Board of Trade, the President of the Local 
Government Board, and the President of the Board of 
Agriculture are engaged, almost exclusively, in limiting and 
correcting the action of the property-owners and their agents. 
To the mass of the people they appear as friends and pro- 
tectors, and as guardians of the interests of the generations 
to come : to the landlords and capitalists, on the other hand 
(who form the articulate class), they are meddlesome func- 
tionaries whose mission is to dictate unnecessary and pedan- 
tic rules of conduct for the management of business and 
property. Yet all civilised communities have been forced, 
in order to maintain and improve the Standard of Life of the 
race, to develop such interferences with the right of the 
private owner of Exploitation Capital “* to do what he likes 
with his own.” This is the Policy of the National Minimum, 
painfully and empirically worked out in all countries in which 
the capitalist system prevails, in factory and mines legislation, 
in Public Health and Building Acts, in Adulteration and 
Meat Inspection laws, in multifarious regulations of railways 
and shipping. “ Every society,” said Mr. Asquith, in a 
moment of insight, “is judged and survives according to 
the material and moral minimum which it prescribes to its 
members.” Progress means freedom to progress. The 
upward way ought, in all cases, to be left open, to enterprise 
or even to caprice. To its aid, and for its encouragement, 
we may call in not freedom alone, but also every possible 
stimulus in emulation and competition. It is no less neces- 
sary to bar the downward way. 

Where the work of National Housekeeping is parcelled out 
among the local governing bodies of the State, the share of 
the central government in their activities may take different 
forms. Such local authorities may be set up, and then let alone 
to do pretty much as they choose (as in the United States) ; 
or they may be peremptorily ordered (as in France). We in 
this country have empirically hit upon a third relationship 
between the central and local governments, which political 
science now holds to be superior to the other two. We share 
the cost of the necessary administration between central and 
local finances, by the expedient of what is called a Grant in 
Aid. This enables the State to effect a certain equalisation 
of the burden, thus rendering possible the better administra- 
tion of the poorer localities, on whom the cost of the Nationa! 
Minimum Standard would otherwise fall with crushing 
weight. What is, however, of far greater importance is that 
the Grant in Aid not only enables the Legislature, whilst 
leaving complete freedom to each local governing body to 
do at its own expense whatever its inhabitants may choose, 


to exercise a discriminating influence in favour of the policy 
that the nation as a whole has decided to prefer. Those 
developments alone are aided, or are aided more generously 
than any others, which the National Legislature wishes to 
see extended. But the most important advantage of the 
Grant in Aid is the way in which, without any coercion or 
compulsion of the local governing body, the State secures the 
powers of inspection and audit, and the opportunity for 
authoritative advice and warning. Thus, in the light of 
modern political science, the best National Housekeeping 
involves a free and democratically organised system of local 
self-government. But it involves also the legislative pre- 
scription in each department of a National Minimum 
Standard of Civilised Life; with an active and efficient 
central executive maintaining this standard, in all parts of 
the nation, by the supervision of centrally organised expert 
departments ; and securing the general application of the 
common national policy decided upon by the Legislature— 
without either unduly burdening the localities on the one 
hand, or, on the other, impairing their sense of independence 
and freedom—by the instrument of generous and steadily 
rising Grants in Aid. 

There are, however, some departments of National House- 
keeping which the State Government, as representing the 
whole body of consumers, has necessarily to take into its 
own hands. The public convenience and the importance of 
deliverance from the toll of the profit-maker have, in the 
United Kingdom, already led to such obvious nationalisa- 
tions as the postal, telegraph, telephone, and savings bank 
services, the construction of ships of war in Government 
dockyards, and the manufacture of guns and rifles and 
ammunition and soldiers’ uniforms, and, indeed, most of 
what is required for the service of the State departments. 
But even ordinary business men to-day ask for new de- 
partures in Government enterprise. It becomes more and 
more clear that we cannot afford to leave the material 
resources of the country, on which its whole future depends, 
to be exploited by a particular generation of property- 
owners under the motive of a personal desire for riches. 
The water supply, the forests, the easily exhaustible mines, 
the fisheries, even the rivers themselves, all call for manage- 
ment in the public interest rather than in that of private 
gain, for the benefit of the nation in its successive genera- 
tions instead of for the purpose of any presently profitable 
exploitation. 

All this is, however, only the beginning of the story. There 
are other reasons for the public administration of the 
instruments of production. The regulation of profit-making 
enterprise, whether it be designed to protect the interests 
of the consumers or those of the wage-earners, may easily 
go so far, and become so complicated in its details, as to be 
detrimental to the efficiency of the service. Probably 
nobody outside a railway office realises the difficulties and 
dangers to the public of the elaborate legislation which is 
called for in the interests of the safety of the passengers, or 
of the positive danger to the life and limb of the railway 
workers which well-intentioned insistence on this or that 
appliance may involve. No economist can calculate the 
industrial effects of laws limiting railway rates, or measure 
the economic reverberations which their inevitable evasion 
sets up. The perpetual friction created by regulations of 
this sort between the capitalists and the consumers on the 
one hand, and between the capitalists and their employees 
on the other, may easily become so tiresome to all parties 
that the cutting of the Gordian knot by a measure of 
nationalisation becomes welcome and popular. This seems 
to be the stage at which we are rapidly arriving with regard 
both to the railways and the mines. With the nationalisa- 
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tion of these two great industries there would be trans- 
ferred, from private to public jurisdiction, instruments of 
production valued at something like fifteen hundred million 
pounds, on whicha million and a half manual-working wage- 
earners are employed (one-tenth of the whole). If the 
administration of these services by the representatives of 
the public proves as successful and as popular in the United 
Kingdom as it has, for instance, in Australia and New 
Zealand—not to mention European States—when judged 
from the standpoints of the consumer and the employee 
rather than from that of the dividend hunter, we can foresee 
a demand for the nationalisation of other great industries 
in which the concentration of capitalist control is becoming 
great—say, for instance, the production of iron and steel. 
We are not concerned to foretell how soon or how com- 
pletely the private ownership of Exploitation Capital will be 
eliminated, and whether the place of the private owner will 
be taken by the representatives of the central government 
or of the local government or of those great voluntary asso- 
ciations of consumers that we call the Co-operative Move- 
ment. To use a pedantic metaphor, the progress of Socialism 
resembles the approach of the hyperbola to its asymptote : 
it is always going on, always getting nearer to completion, 
yet only at infinity can we conceive of it as completed. 
* * * 


Have we now a complete vision of the State of to-morrow ? 
By nomeans. The Socialist sees in all this rapidly increasing 
municipal enterprise, in all this apparatus of restraint, 
stimulus, and ownership by the executive departments of 
the State, even in the working-class Co-operative Movement 
(which we shall describe in a future article), one side, and one 
side only, of the State that he desires and expects. Social 
and industrial organisation based on geographical constitu- 
encies will inevitably represent, in the main, the interests of 
the citizen as a consumer. We have still to consider the 
citizen as a producer. An appreciation of the double-faced 
development of social organisation is, in fact, one of the 
features which distinguish Socialism from the crude sim- 
plicities of Radicalism. The Municipal Revolution, engi- 
neered by the Whigs and Radicals of 1883-5, which sum- 
marily dismissed all remnant of the medieval organisation of 
gild and manor, had the wanton destructiveness of ignorance. 
We have had to realise what the early Radicals ignored, that 
an industrial order based exclusively on the interests of con- 
sumers can secure merely the material comfort of the race. 
Indeed, if it were not safeguarded by regulations protecting 
the interests of the weaker sections, in their capacity of pro- 
ducers, such a development of ‘* State and Municipal Capi- 
talism ” might easily make the whole nation, generation after 
generation, parasitic on its future, settling down steadily to 
lower levels of health, character, and achievement. But even 
if we credit the Legislature and the Central Government of a 
Democratic State with the desire and the capacity to main- 
tain a National Minimum Standard of Civilised Life among 
all the employees of the community, the Socialists, at any 
rate, realise every day with increasing emphasis that man 
does not live by bread alone. To those who believe that the 
motive of public service must, in the State of to-morrow, 
become the predominating spring of action, it is essential 
that the freedom, the initiative, the dignity, and the power 
of the individual citizen, as a producer and a professional, 
should be maintained and developed. Comradeship in service, 
whether by muscle or brain, is a nobler human instinct than 
fellowship at the feast. In the next article we shall describe 
that “ Organisation from Below ” which, in our opinion, is 


not only the safeguard of personal liberty, but is a funda- 
mental condition of the material and spiritual advancement 
of the race, 


Correspondence 
INSURANCE DISCONTENTS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I think, if I may say so, that you are scarcely just to the medical 
profession in your article of the 25th inst. on the Insurance Act, in 
which you said it was hailed with delight by all parties from politicians 
to paupers. The medical profession did not join in this universal praise. 
This, of course, was attributed to mercenary motives, but a reference 
to the papers of the time will show that the objection was stated on 
every possible occasion to be that it was unsatisfactory as much for the 
patients as the doctors, on the ground that efficient service could not 
be given under the proposed conditions. This is exactly where the 
Act has failed. Then, again, you speak of the medical profession 
* slowly waking up to the bad bargain it has made.” The profession 
as a whole was never under any delusion as to the nature of the bargain ; 
it may be forgotten, but is nevertheless true, that the Chancellor and 
his officials adopted unworthy schemes to force men to accept his 
* bargain,” even to the extent of virtually threatening financial ruin 
to many; but for this the Act would never have got into a semblance 
of working order. It is to be hoped that any scheme of amendment 
will really go to the root of the matter and not be a timid pruning. 
The worst evil of all is the principle of contract practice. It means that 
each individual practitioner takes the risk of insurance, which he ought 
not to do; that he is paid irrespective of the actual work done ; that 
his attention is inevitably drawn to potential rather than actual patients, 
which means the number of premiums he can collect, and, as a conse- 
quence, men are tempted to take thousands of people on their lists 
regardless of the fact that they could not possibly attend them under 
some possible circumstances. National health insurance is no doubt 
a necessity, but the nation should do the insurance business and pay 
in the ordinary way for the work done, which could be arranged without 
difficulty. Another matter for remedy you refer to as the statutory 
phrase * adequate” treatment. It is absurd that millions of pounds 
should be collected, and spent, annually, to provide little more than the 
bottle-of-medicine-while-you-wait style of treatment. The Chancellor, 
in some of his earlier laudatory speeches, spoke of ** modern methods 
of diagnosis,” but nothing was done to provide laboratory assistance 
to the practitioner, although the necessity for it was, as I happen to 
know for a fact, early brought to the attention of the administrators of 
the Act. 

The third point I would call attention to is the necessity for hospital 
accommodation and treatment being provided as a right for those of 
the insured who require it. A fourth and last point is that any scheme 
to be efficient and inclusive and economical must include a drastic 
reform or a wholesale abolition of that disgraceful anachronism, the 
Poor Law System. I cannot expect to be allowed space to launch out 
on that subject, but may I briefly state what are, in my opinion, the 
requirements of a new Act? (1) Contract for wholesale attendance by 
a practitioner to be illegal (not of course to include whole-time appoint- 
ments); (2) all hospitals (with the exception of the great teaching 
institutions) to come under a State Medical Board, to be standardised 
to the needs of the district served, and to provide laboratory assistance 
for the practitioners of their districts ; (3) a State medical service of 
whole-time men to take the place of the Poor Law medical service, to 
look after those who are below the standard of State insurance ; and 
(4) a Medical Board to supervise all medical departments, Public Health, 
School Inspection, Hospitals, Insurance and State Medical Service, to 
prevent overlapping and waste of money and force.—Yours, etc., 

Bridgwater. PenRosE WIiLuiAMs, F.R.C.S. Edin. 


[We are fully in agreement with nearly all our correspondent says, 
especially as to the evil results of a system of contract practice. But 
his alternative of ** paying in the ordinary way for work done ” seems 
to be open to a fatal objection ; namely, that the authorities who do 
the paying would have no check over the expenditure. In the matter 
of public spirit and conscientious service we believe that the medical 
profession as a profession has no equal, but to pay the doctors so much 
per visit and to leave it to them to decide how many visits to make 
would be asking too much of men who, after all, are but human. 
Contract practice will have to go sooner or later, but the only practicable 
alternative is, surely, a salaried State service.—Ep. N.S.] 





MILITANCY AND THE SUFFRAGE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I have far too much admiration for your handling of political 
problems to desire to dispute with you about inessentials. But your 
comments on my letter last week did me so grave an injustice that 
I must ask you to allow me some words of self-defence. You did not 
(because you could not) deny a single one of my facts. You did not 
(because you could not) counter a single one of my arguments. You 
did not even (because you could not without resigning your whole 
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position) answer a single one of my point-blank questions. You con- 
tented yourself with vague aspersions on my attitude of mind, and the 
attribution to me of contentions I never advanced. You assert that 
I bring against ** spade work” the mere charge that it has not yet 
obtained the vote. This is simply not the case. I contended that the 
Government action had made it clear that spade work never could get 
the vote—or not, at any rate, till after intolerable delays. You may 
doubt my contention. You may deny it. You may even conceivably 
refute it by argument. But you cannot refute it by refuting something 
else which I never thought or said. You suggest that I accuse the 
Labour Party of * treachery.” This is simply not the case. I referred 
in passing to the fact that verbal promises have not been invariably 
kept by members of that Party—(I expressly used the word * indivi- 
dual *)—but I based my whole position on the theory that, even if the 
Labour Party’s conduct is right from their own point of view, it is no 
practical use to suffrage. That theory may be wrong; but it does not 
even resemble an accusation of treachery. You say that I indulge in 
* indiscriminate abuse” of everyone who does not agree with me on 
tactics. This is simply not the case. You do not agree with me on 
tactics. I used one strong (though scarcely abusive !) word of your 
advice on one subject; I also spoke of your “high level of serious 
sympathy ” on that very subject ; and I asserted that your sincerity 
and political knowledge were beyond dispute. If this is indiscriminate 
abuse, what in Heaven's name would constitute reasoned and respectful 
praise ? It is you who do not discriminate. Where I expressly did 
discriminate between the action of separate Labour members (some of 
whom I greatly admire) and their action as a Parliamentary Party, 
you dissociate my charge of ** contemptuous indifference * against the 
Party from its context, and say it does not merit a serious reply. It 
certainly does not get one. But no charge detached from its context 
and its argument merits a serious reply. Lastly, and most unjustly of 
all, you accuse me of being concerned to advocate a policy which will 
express my personal indignation, without reference to whether it will 
get the vote. I confess I respect your opinion too highly to be in- 
different to such an accusation from you, though from most people it 
would leave me singularly cold. I need not say it has not a shadow 
of foundation. My indignation is neither here nor there. We are both 
out to get democracy, and the logic of facts drives me to uphold a 
method different from yours. It is perfectly true that I did not state 
the way in which my proposed scheme would work. I should as soon 
have thought of stating that two and two make four. Practically all 
Suffragists are now united in demanding a Government measure. The 
Government, not merely passively, but actively, refuse. Suffragists are, 
therefore, driven to an anti-Government policy, which, one would have 
thought, necessarily entails opposition also to those who keep the 
Government in office. It is not an anti-Liberal or an anti-Unionist 
or an anti-Labour policy. It is simply the policy of making things so 
unpleasant for any non-suffrage Government (of course, if we had a 
suffrage one the whole problem would not arise) as to drive it 
either to bring in a suffrage Bill or to resign. In this matter 
your conception of statesmanship is to build up with one hand what 
you pull down with the other—on the Scriptural principle, I suppose, 
of letting not your left hand know what your right hand doeth. My 
conception of statesmanship is, if you are opposing a Government, to 
oppose it. You, of course, will dissent from this statement of the anti- 
thesis ; but surely your dissent constitutes a political difference which 
can be discussed as politics. My view cannot conceivably seem more 
remote from the facts to you than yours does to me ; but I am content 
to discuss it on the facts. I do not attribute to you arguments you 
have not used, nor impute to you an unworthy personal attitude. 
Yours, etc., 
GERALD GOULD. 

{We used the phrase “* indiscriminate abuse * with special reference 
to Mr. Gould’s failure to discriminate in his genera! attack between 
Mr. Asquith and the Labour Party. In face of Mr. Gould's assurance 
that the policy which he proposes of attacking all Coalition seats as such 
is related to a reasoned theory of tactics we withdraw, of course, 
our suggestion that its basis was merely ** the equal measure of indigna- 
tion which he feels towards either section of the Coalition.’ The 
reason for our mistake was that we could not—and still cannot—under- 
stand such a policy being expected to produce any practical results in 
the desired direction.—Ep. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAN, 

Sin,—In advising the Suffragettes to turn away from all thoughts of 
working upon the will, the instincts of the nation, and to prepare them- 
selves for years of patient * spade work ”—i.e., of patient training of 
the reason of the nation—you appear to me to show an unpractical belief 
in the existence of such a national reason with regard to the question of 
women suffrage ; your implication that it is possible to persuade the 
general public that the women’s demands are just seems to me to be 
a mere ideal and not true to the facts. I would suggest that the com- 
pact majority is swayed by a prejudice which no arguments will over- 





come. You have, doubtless, frequently encountered prejudices of this 
nature and have realised that there are, as a rule, three ways of treating 
them : (1) to leave them alone ; (2) to appeal to interest or sentiment 
* constitutionally * ; (3) to do so unconstitutionally. The first two 
methods are most frequently employed nowadays ; so much so that the 
majority of people, because of their great love of peace and comfort at 
all costs, will urge that force ought, under all circumstances, to be 
deprecated. I know that you will agree with me that this is a most 
immoral theory. Now, if it is true that the majority of the English 
people are prejudiced beyond reasoning against woman suffrage (which, 
of course, includes much more than the mere giving of the vote), what 
steps are the Suffragettes to take to secure the freedom of women ? 
They must either wait until this majority dies off (and it will inevitably 
do so gradually) or they must contrive in some way to influence the 
sentiments and instincts of the people. 

I believe that the policy of practical inactivity which you recommend 
would be disastrous both to men and women, “ But,” you reply, * by 
all means stir up sentiment in a constitutional manner.” You might 
just as well try to make the average English town or country boor 
of either the higher or lower classes see the beauty of poetry by praising 
it in the language of boors, as try to inculcate into the falsely senti- 
mental souls of the masses the true sentiments of the advocates of the 
suffrage by appealing to mass sentiment. Are force and intimidation, 
then, the only methods ? They are effective in bringing the problem 
into prominence, but I do not see how, under the circumstances, they 
‘an win the vote. There is one remaining course ; martyrdom. And 
I believe that the leaders of the Militants have realised this, and that 
this is the end for which they are working ; and they have realised, too, 
that they can only attain it by means of riot and violence. After the 
Government has committed several murders, the public conscience will 
begin to smoulder ; and then women will be given the vote. This has 
happened over and over again in history, and it will continue to happen 
so long as these deadly prejudices persist.—Yours, etc., 

A. H. Hannay. 


[Mr. Hannay refers to “ the policy of practical inactivity which you 
recommend.” Does Mr. Hannay seriously regard all methods of 
political propaganda which fall short of arson as “* practical inactivity ” ? 
If so, we may point out that in the past at any rate “ practical inacti- 
vity ” has had its victories no less renowned than bombs.—Eb. N.S.] 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Why has Prof. Munsterberg’s book on Psychology and In dustrial 
Efficiency raised the ire of two papers with such different and opposite 
ideals as The Times and Tue New SraresMAN? His psychology is 
not really attacked, but his social ethics. Efficiency seems nothing 
but a further degradation of the workers, ** a shocking instance of short- 
sighted materialism.” Surely, of all men, the Socialist shjuld realise 
that the chances are all against a correct interpretation and realisation 
of a new ideal. Have we not the Webbs and all the. intellectual 
Socialists telling us over and over again that this and that popular 
idea concerning Socialism is not Socialism ? Is it not possible that the 
popular conceptions of * Industrial Efficiency,” as shov'yn in the two 
reviews referred to are just as far from the truth as the ide, a] of Socialism 
is from the conception of Socialism in the head of the ortl».odox country 
squire ? 

F. W. Taylor, Hannington Emerson, and the many ot! »r engineers 
who are devoting all their energy and ability to this great pi.. blem, are 
not grasping capitalists. They are idealists, who are doing everrything 
possible to put their ideals into practice, an achievement very dif. “cult 
to do, as Socialists will surely admit, but extremely easy to critic »>. 
What possible justification has the reviewer for the statement, * Wheu 
we find this knowledge associated with complete callousness as to the 
results on human character and human intelligence of the processes 
advocated, with a complete ignoring of the result on employment, not 
to mention a complete indifference to a right distribution of wealth, the 
use of the scientific method becomes not only unmoral but positively 
immoral”? Is this not the language of the street agitator ? Is it in- 
telligent criticism ? Is it a criticism worthy of your paper, sir, a paper 
in which great breadth of view is the predominant note ? 

The engineers already mentioned, who are the pioneers of this move- 
ment in America, hold no such immoral ideas. Mr. Taylor has trained 
many of his best men so that they were too big for any position in his 
firm. When that happened, he found them higher positions in other 
firms, where they could receive higher salaries. The orthodox employer 
says such behaviour is suicidal. Mr. Taylor says it is efficiency, beczuse 
it is the greatest incentive for a man to rise when he knows that his 
employer puts no limit to the exercise of his ability. Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Emerson believe in finding out what every man can do best. Then 
they train the man to do the work in the best and shortest way. The 
men are not driven. That is the crime of ordinary piece-work. The 
men are allowed an amount of rest, according to the kind of work 
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whether it be muscular, nervous or mental. The worker must not be 
fatigued, as he would then become ineflicient. If the reviewer would 
investigate the factories where the Taylor System is installed, his sur- 
prise would be to discover that there is no speeding-up, no forcing of 
the pace. That is what scientific method is struggling to eliminate. 
The driving and sweating of workers is the natural result of inefficiency. 
The men take their time because they know the best possible way to do 
the work and they know there is a liberal allowance for rest on each job. 
The men have the pleasure, which must necessarily follow, from working 
under the best conditions. Does that mean a “destruction of 
character”? Is not punctuality a destruction of character ?—so many 
of us hate to be at our work on time. Are not all the social conventions 
and all the obligations of life a destruction of character? Is not this 
common conception of scientific method on a par with the common 
conception that Socialism means the end of any character in the 
masses ? 

There have been no strikes under Mr. Taylor's system, so why in- 
dulge in the orthodox clamatous language common to anti-Socialism ? 
The men are physically and mentally more fit. They are working 
shorter hours, and earning 50 to 100 per cent. more wages. If the 
employer gets a larger increase of profits, why damn this system for a 
* complete indifference to a right distribution of wealth’? So long 
as Conservatives and Socialists prefer inefficiency, so long will the 
efticient employer be able to pay higher wages and secure still higher 
profits. It is ignorance, inability, inefficiency and extravagance, 
whether in government or municipal affairs, railway management or 
industry, which is the glaring immorality of our modern civilisation. 

The engineer has made machines in the past, and few critics will now 
say that machines are “ positively immoral.’ Now that some of the 
best men in the profession are concentrating all their efforts on the 
men who work the machines, they receive the same uninstructed 
destructive criticism from the very quarter from which they should 
receive help. Heaven knows that a reform such as this, which has to 
fight against prejudices, innate in almost all humans from time im- 
memorial, is not going to spread like wildfire, and thus put out of em- 
ployment half the population. It can only spread slowly, and the more 
slowly it spreads, the more slowly will it be possible to raise the 
standard of living of the workers. Mr. Emerson's ideals are the highest 
possible wages to the producer, consistent with the lowest possible price 
to ‘ye consumer, and the greatest security to the capitalist. He believes 
thre reentage of profits due to the capitalist should become less and less 
not more and more, because of the ever-increasing security of 
clue to efficient organisation. 


capita! 

The power of production can be enormously increased, and the hours 
of labour greatly decreased, but what is the use unless the power of 
consum))! is likewise increased? Efficiency, by doubling wages, 
will near!\\ double consumption, which in tura will increase production 
and dimin prices. The working man will secure more wealth when 
all industr, ¥s efficient, because all the costs of production will then be 
publie proven Under the present gross inefficiency in all departments 
of industry, state, municipal and individualistic, the greatly increased 
profits of effi iy icy will naturally go to swell the surplus income due 
to ability and {nitiative. 

I feel sure, tt m practical experience as an engineer, and from inter- 
views with thes{c efficiency engineers, that they have no lack of morals 
as has been atifcibuted to them. They all clearly recognise that what 
is best, in t! bi idest sense, for the individual is the most efficient and 
the best fe as community. The clever, unscrupulous man, without 
any socie onsciousness, has always exploited, and will continue to 
exploit, tus able employees. If the evolutionary Socialists are 
gous, to confound this well-known type of man with the new type of 

4, the efficiency engineer with genuine and high ideals, imbued with 

trong sense of social consciousness and responsibility, what slow 

gress we will make! Socialism requires the very best men in the 
industrial world, but at present it appeals to very few of such men. If 
Socialism stood for efficiency, the keenest individualists would become 
Socialists. Such a hasty, prejudiced and strongly-worded review is 
regrettable from the Socialist point of view, as it produces a reaction 
the very opposite from that which I hope your paper will produce. The 
reviewer seems to have missed the parts which did not arouse his hatred. 
Did he get as far as the last six lines of Prof. Munsterberg’s book where 
he says: ‘* The economic experimental psychology offers no more in- 
spiring idea than this adjustment of work and psyche by which mental 
dissatisfaction in the work, mental depression and discouragement, 
may be replaced in our social community by overflowing joy and 
perfect inner harmony * ?—Yours, ete., 


Baillieston. J. M. Scorr Maxwetu., 


THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
To the Editor of Taz New SraresMan. 


51n,—Referring to your recent article on the Mental Deficiency Bill, 
I see that you take strong objection to the clause in the Bill which 


provides for the detention of mothers of illegitimate children who, bein 

feeble-minded or morally imbecile, are in receipt of Poor Law relief. 
Are you not entirely mistaken in regarding such detention as punish- 
ment ? What appeals to me in the question is the horrible suffering 
and degradation of poor women in this condition. Why should they 
not be protected before the trouble recurs ? Those of us who are well 
acquainted with such cases know that, without detention, it is well- 
nigh impossible to restrain the feeble-minded woman who has once 
given birth to a child. Before desire has been indulged it is possible 
to give help (though often very diflicult); after it has been indulged the 
only possible way to save the woman is to safeguard her absolutely. 
With every fresh child the degradation becomes more extreme. You 
refer to girls taken at sixteen and kindly treated who settle well. That 
age is in most cases too late, even if the worst has not happened. At 
Sandlebridge we admit before the age of thirteen, and then bend all our 
powers to making life so happy and conditions so suitable and healthy 
that we may detain our little ones and prevent them from drifting 
into the misery and distress of the women of whom you write. We could 
do very little there with girls who had once borne a child. And the age 
for child-bearing with these poor souls is so very young. I have seen 
a child of thirteen with her feeble-minded baby in her arms. But you 
would not interfere, I gather ; you would allow that poor girl to take 
her discharge and bring child after child into the world, to repeat the 
story endlessly. Yet, if she were kept with only women-kind about 
her, and kindly guarded, she might be built up again into some sort of 
health and happiness. You ask is feebleness of mind inherited only 
from the mother. Of course not ; and where possible the father also 
should be detained. It is obviously less difficult to discover the mother. 
I have received a very considerable enlightenment on this question as 
I have watched a large number of boys and girls growing through 
adolescence to maturity, and I can assure you that one’s opinions alter 
very much as a result of such observation. A very little experience 
would show you that voluntary homes would not meet the case ; where 
there is no power of inhibition (and that is the case with the highest 
grades of the feeble-minded) there is no help but in detention. 

Your correspondent, Mrs. Crawford, must have had a much more 
fortunate experience of the feeble-minded than most if she has found 
that any number worth considering of girls of this type have lived safe 
and happy lives as domestic servants. Some of the most deplorable 
stories that have reached me have been of girls sent out in this way 
from the workhouse, or from training-homes ; and that, I find, is the 
experience of many women guardians. With regard to teaching up to 
the age of twenty-one it would not help at all, because the divergence 
from the normal is not, as your correspondent suggests, merely a lack 
of power to make acquirements of knowledge; it is the lack of power 
to apply those acquirements for any useful purpose when made. Many 
feeble-minded persons can learn ; none can without supervision apply 
their learning. It is of no use, for example, that a girl should be able to 
do very fine laundry work if she has not sufficient sense to pour dirty 
water down the drain instead of into a basket of clean starched shirts— 
no use, that is, as enabling her to earn a living.—Yours, etc., 

Mary Denby. 
(Hon. Sec., Incorporated Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded.) 


NEWMARKET AND LIBERAL RURAL POLICY 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Are you quite sure that the crushing Liberal defeat in Cam- 
bridgeshire was entirely due to the unpopularity of the Insurance Act ? 
It is true the tax of 4d. a week on the scanty earnings of the agricultural 
labourer is an intolerable burden, and in some parts I have found 
farmers making the labourer pay the whole 7d. if the labourer wishes to 
have his card stamped. It is invariably the serf who lives in the farm- 
tied cottage who has to endure this act of oppression. More often than 
not he lets his card go unstamped ; and thus the Act becomes a dead 
letter. But I am of the opinion that the overthrow of the Liberal 
candidate was largely due to the widening of the political outlook of the 
Eastern Counties agricultural labourer. He has learnt from bitter 
experience that flamboyant speeches on the part of official Liberals do 
not produce cottages nor raise wages. Recently he has seen his chance 
of new cottages wrecked by a member of the present Government ; and 
as Mr. Nicholls, in his foolish attempt to placate farmers, denied any 
allegiance to a minimum wage, there was really no vital reason why the 
labourer should vote for the Liberal candidate. The present Govern- 
ment is still primarily responsible for the working of the Small Holdinmes 
Act, and Hodge knows that without capital it is practically useless for 
him to apply for land. He still stands out in the cold. He pays his 4c. 
a week, but advances not a step nearer to affluence. Now is the oppor- 
tunity of the Labour Party. Will it take it? The country-side is 
ripe for action !—Yours, etc., 

F. E. Green. 
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Miscellany 
A VOICE FROM THE EAST 


N successive Monday evenings of this year’s 
effulgent May an audience in London has 
gathered to hear a voice from the East speak- 

ing in defiance—gentle but unmistakable—of western 
ways and thought and society. That, of course, is no 
new thing. Challenge, or repudiation, is the normal 
attitude of the eastern mind towards the ideas, and 
claims, and positive achievements of Europe and 
America. True, a renascent Japan, an awakening 
China, may seek in imitation of the West the way to 
material power; the Indian politician may still find it 
easy and even helpful (as Mr. Birrell might say) to think 
and move amid the categories of Victorian Liberalism. 
But no eastern thinker or intellectual leader, confronted 
with the actualities of western life, is ever tempted into 
an admission of Occidental superiority in respect of 
those things which, by consent of mankind in every 
conscious age, are the things that make for spiritual 
fulfilment and peace. 

So, when the poet of the New India (which is so un- 
alterably the old) stands up in Westminster before an 
English—or, at any rate, English-speaking—assembly, 
most of them, apparently, members of an association 
pledged to the quest of reality, he is obeying the deepest 
law of his race and tradition in being elaborately, and 
most courteously, disrespectful of the conquering West. 
India in our time has sent many missionaries to Europe, 
but none who can be put by the side of this one. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore is the acknowledged master among men 
of letters, not in Bengal alone, but in all India. He is 
poet, dramatist, and novelist ; singer of songs and writer 
of essays which for a quarter of a century have been 
reshaping the spiritual and social ideals of Young India. 
He has written only in his own mother-tongue—Bengalli. 
Not until the other day, when friends in England urged 
him to translate some of his verses, did he discover in 
himself a command of written English. So far this 
mastery has yielded only the slender volume of devo- 
tional lyrics (Gitanjali—Song Offerings) to which 
readers of this journal have already been introduced ; 
but the store is rich beyond expectation, and we shall not 
have long to wait for a second harvest. 

When Mr. Yeats set out, in the introduction to 
Gitanjali, to say what it was that first caught his 
admiration in the songs of Rabindranath Tagore, he 
found himself in the presence of a work of supreme 
culture, which “ yet appeared as much the growth of 
the common soil as the grass and the rushes.”” More: he 
recognised it as undeniably the product of a long 
unbroken family tradition. That is an essential fact in 
relation to the poet of Bengal. He is not an isolated 
phenomenon, but a link in a long line. If you look into 
the history of the clan from which he springs you will 
find that its material fortunes begin with the rise of the 
British power in Bengal: there is ample evidence that 
the practical Tagores of the mid-eighteenth century 
turned the growth of Calcutta to excellent account. But 
not there, you may be sure, must we look for the 
hereditary influences which have given to this family the 


intellectual leadership of Bengal through so many 
generations. Their chronicles begin centuries before Clive 
and Plassy: in the dim Middle Age of Indian history 
when the descendants of the nine chosen Brahmans of 
Kanauj, in the North-West, were consolidating the 
Brahman ascendancy on the lower Ganges Plain. 
Ancestors of the Tagores of to-day were famous as 
Sanskrit grammarians and commentators, as jurists and 
ministers of State, before even the Moslem power was 
established in Hindustan. Nor when Moslem rule gave 
place to British was the tradition broken. While one or 
the other of a more material turn made with the new 
rulers a profitable alliance, other members of the family 
saw to it that the earlier distinction was not impaired. 

In the later eighteenth century and throughout the 
nineteenth there was no other family of Bengal so 
influential in the cultivation of the ancient learning—in 
law and Sanskrit scholarship, music and philosophy, and 
this by no means to the neglect of those matters which 
make for high position in the modern State. Singularly 
enough, the poet of to-day is only two removes from a 
Tagore who bulks larger almost than any other Indian 
in the making of Bengal under the East India Company. 
There was, indeed, very litt!e in Dwarka Nath, the poet's 
grandfather, to suggest devotion to an immemorial 
mysticism or the maintenance of a rigidly exclusive 
caste. He was the first of the Brahman merchant 
princes and industrial magnates, a shipper and manu- 
facturer, a promoter of steam navigation, a pioneer of 
English schools, a social reformer and believer in a 
clarified Hinduism. Withal, a powerful ally of the 
British Government, who twice visited Europe and died 
full of honours in this country. A seemingly unbridg- 
able gulf separates this magnificent citizen, whose 
ambitions left him financially ruined, from his son, the 
poet’s father, the revered Devendra Nath, whose death 
in Calcutta was the occasion of a wonderful outburst of 
popular feeling. Devendra Nath, known for half a 
century as the Maharshi (Maha Rishi: great sage), 
was esteemed as a great leader of religion in an age of 
rationalistic movement. His was the mind that moulded 
the Brahmo Somaj, the Theistic Church of Bengal, and 
though emphatically a heretic in creed and custom, he 
was by reason of his triumphant unworldliness accepted 
of all his countrymen as a teacher and saint. 

This brings us to the poet and the poet’s generation. 
The student of hereditary genius should find abundant 
material in the history of the Tagores, for the greatest 
writer and singer of modern India is but a unit in a 
group which is continuing the fine tradition of centuries, 
alike in learning and in original creation. The greatest 
poet of modern India is a near kinsman of the most 
origina! and inspired of Indian painters. 

Rabindranath Tagore comes to Europe with the 
greater part of his work done; from an India which is 
passing painfully through the transition from old to new. 
How then should this man, who enjoys so unique a fame 
among his own people, who has seen England and 
America, present his thoughts on so remote a theme as 
“ The Search for God ” to the fashionable and comfort- 
able folk who are enticed to the Caxton Hall by his 
The answer to that question 


You 


renown in East and West ? 
is the revelation of the eastern mind and temper. 
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hear the poet range the contrasted civilisations—not 
formally but by suggestion—side by side. The life of 
India, he tells us, derives from the forest ; while we in 
Europe are imprisoned in cities, where brick walls 
separate us inexorably from our fellows. Those walls 
introduce the principle of divide and rule into our mental 
outlook ; they force us to separate and to fortify our 
conquests ; we make pretence of measuring our well- 
being by the extent of our possessions ; we take pride in 
the illusion that we are subduing Nature, when it is only 
too plain that we destroy the forest only in order to 
build brick walls. Never anywhere has the western man 
come to terms with the Nature which he set out ages ago 
to subdue. But India has always been aware of the 
harmony between the individual and the soul of all the 
world. The forest which was the haunt of barbarians 
became the sanctuary of sages. There civilisation never 
overcame the mind of man; rather it taught him to 
realise the harmony between the spirit of man and the 
indwelling spirit of the universe. India has always 
known that when, by physical and mental barriers, we 
detach ourselves from the inexhaustible life of Nature, 
when we become merely man, not man in the universe, 
we create bewildering problems and are driven to try all 
kinds of artificial and ineffectual means of escape. Yet 
essentially man is not a slave: he is a lover. His 
institutions are unmeaning and unbearable unless all 
along he can bend them to the realisation of the soul. 
He suffers martyrdom in the unmeaning strain after 
possessions, the insolence of greed, the pride of possession, 
in the home, the city, the nation, that have become an 
implacable prison, in the life of dead habit, the thraldom 
to a social machine which he can never know or subdue. 
And what, when all is said, is the net result? The 
western man claims the mastery of the world; yet he 
lives in a society where the mass of his fellows are sunk 
in ugliness and ignorance and want. Man does not 
acquire rights by the occupation of larger space, nor even 
through external conduct, however energetic and 
efficient. His rights extend only so far as he himself is 
real, and his reality is measured by the scope of his 
consciousness, Thus India has conceived of the life and 
end of man; but she has paid dearly in the sphere of 
worldly success for the realisation of this truth, gained 
by the isolation of her best men in the contemplative life. 

Here, then, is the burden of the latest, as of the earliest, 
message from the East: a message the English of which 
is broken at intervals by the rolling of noble texts from 
the Upanishads, framed in the great dawn of the Aryan 
mind. It comes in this instance from a man whose 
physical appearance is the extraordinary counterpart of 
the word itself. ‘ Look,” said my companion, “ at 
those hands; they belong to a stock which can have 
done no manual work for at least three thousand years ” 

-thirty centuries, let us say, of gentlehood and scholar- 
ship and contemplation. 

And what, one wonders, can be the response of the 
West to all this? It may be that to-day, after a century 


of devouring Industrialism, the voice from the East 
awakes a wider response than would have been possible 
in the confident prime of Victorian Liberalism—perhaps, 
in part, for the very reason that we are further in actual 
jact than the Victorians themselves from contact with 





the earth and water and light which, as the Indian poet 
reminds us, are essential to the pursuit of perfection. 
No Rabindranath Tagore could ever have come to the 
birth in modern Britain or America ; his growth would 
have been impossible, his thought could never have 
flowered, his music would have died within him. This 
fact alone (it is undeniably a fact) is a condemnation of 
the western scheme of things; and, since we must, 
somehow, restore the conditions amidst which the poet 
and the mystic can be not only born, but reared and 
rendered productive, how shall we proceed ? There is 
a hint of the practical answer in Mr. Tagore’s discourse : 
“Man is not a slave, but a lover.”” The prison he has 
created is, for the present, too much for him; but his 
very survival depends on his breaking its bounds and 
winning back to vital contact with the real. 
S. K. Ratcuirre. 


HOME 


CAME back late and tired last night 
Into my little room, 
To the long chair and the firelight 
And comfortable gloom. 


But as I entered softly in 
I saw a woman there, 

The line of neck and cheek and chin, 
The darkness of her hair, 

The form of one I did not know 
Sitting in my chair. 


I stood a moment fierce and still, 
Watching her neck and hair. 

I made a step to her; and saw 
That there was no one there. 


It was some trick of the firelight 
That made me see her there. 

It was a chance of shade and light 
And the cushion in the chair. 


Oh, all you happy over the earth, 
That night, how could I sleep ? 

I lay and watched the lonely gloom ; 
And watched the moonlight creep 

From wall to basin, round the room. 
All night I could not sleep. 


Rupert Brooke. 


THE BASKET OF FLOWERS 


HERE had the basket come from ? 

The basket lay upon its side on the sunny 

ground. It was one of those old-fashioned 

very shallow baskets, with a small bottom, and sides 
opening out widely like the petals of a great gaping 
flower. It was straw-coloured and so delicately made as 
to seem almost weightless ; and it had a long hoop of a 
handle that was decorated with small bows of dainty 
pink and light-blue silk ribbon. It had been placed 
there very carefully with its load of pink roses and blue 
periwinkles that flowed over its wide rim ; and for some 
reason, either of ceremony or of taste, it had been made 
the centre of a design of perfect symmetry. Just below 
it upon the turf lay crossed a rake and a shepherdess’s 
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crook. Upwards from it there curved two crescent ropes 
of roses that were tied at their junction with a silken 
true-lovers’ knot ; from each side extremity curling horns 
of roses fell along the turf ; and down over the middle of 
the basket’s side fell a light string of intertwined peri- 
winkles. 

The effect of the whole arrangement was ravishing. 
Basket, flowers, and ground, beautiful in their colours, 
seemed nevertheless all to have been steeped in some 
rare pale common medium that gave them a more than 
ordinary harmony. The art of the arrangement was 
artless; the exactitude so perfect as to seem almost 
casual; the basket, the flowers, and the ribbons might 
almost have fallen by some miraculous spontaneity into 
their places ; and had one moved one petal of one flower 
or straightened the ribbons of a single knot one would 
have shattered the fragile beauty of the whole design. 

But how did they get there? Whence, in a world 
gone harsh, had come these appurtenances of a day passed 
long ago, or a day, perhaps, that had never been at all ? 
This basket ; these mounded and interwoven flowers ; 
this crook for the meekest of be-ribboned sheep; this 
slender rake, made to draw nothing more substantial 
than dead flowers or fallen leaves ? What Perdita had 
strayed here from what remote pastures ? and whither 
had she gone ? 

For the flowers were fresh. There had been no one in 
sight when my eyes first caught that meadow. After my 
first happy ecstasy at coming upon so beautiful a thing, 
I could not help scanning under a shading hand all the 
fields around for some glimpse of a retreating muslin 
gown. But the silence was intense, the solitude com- 
plete ; and, though I fancied I saw beside the basket the 
faint print of a small shoe, it was uncertain. 

I stood and gazed at the basket of flowers, a slight mist 
over my eyes; and I let my mind wander as it liked. A 
flash as of lightning shimmered before me; when my 
eyes cleared I saw, not one maiden, but two young girls 
in thin white dresses come running towards me over the 
grass with laughter like tinkling bells. One came in 
front with a basket swung upon her arm and a great heap 
of flowers held lightly to her breast and trailing over her 
gown ; and the other, following close, clasped in her bare 
brown arms a little rake and a crook. They stopped, 
never seeing me, near the place where I stood, laid their 
burdens upon the ground, sat down, laughing in each 
other’s eyes, and stopped for breath. 

‘They were slim and of equal height. But one had 
black hair and eyes, and a skin, naturally pale, burnt 
evenly brown by the sun; and the other had hair 
glinting light brown and large grey eyes, and cheeks the 
ruddiness of which glowed softly through her tan. *‘* Oh, 
I am almost tired,” said the dark one. ‘“* Come along, 
let’s arrange it,’’ replied the other, kneeling up; and, 
taking the basket from her arm, she held it in front of her 
knees. The other, suddenly recovering her energy, 
sprang up and knelt in front of her and poured a mass of 
roses into the basket. ‘ Where shall it go ? ” she asked. 
** Just here,” said the fair one, pointing to a plateau of 
grass at my feet, “ this is a pretty place for it.” So they 
carried their loads over, laid the basket of flowers on the 
ground, and with delicate flutterings of their fingers 
drew out small streamers of periwmkle tendrils with 





their beautiful little green leaves and squared blue 
flowers. Then they began twining roses into chains with 
ribbons from their dresses as binding. And as they 
worked they chattered and sang little fragments of 
songs. “ Aren’t they beautiful?” ‘ Yes, one might 
think they had been picked to-day.” “ Isn't it rather a 
joke? Somebody will find it ; if only he knew when they 
were really picked wouldn’t it give him a shock ?”’ 

They began to hurry as they gave the final twines to 
the girdling ropes. ‘* We must make haste,”’ said the girl 
with the black hair. ‘“‘ Finished now, I think,” said the 
other, with a laugh of pleasure. ‘“‘ Whatever on earth 
made us come here and do this ?”’ asked the dark one, 
looking up and knitting her brows with comical charm. 
‘** Goodness knows! but we’ve done it now.” “ Yes,” 
and the other stood up and put her hands on her hips, 
“come along; we must get back at once or some fool 
will see us.” 

They stood there a moment with hands on each 
other’s slender strong shoulders, and surveyed their 
work. ‘Come along,” said the dark one. “ Let’s run!” 

They turned, and with the swiftness and grace of 
young does fled over the meadows until their wavering 
garments disappeared behind the nearest clump of trees. 

Unable to move, I stared afterthem. The atmosphere 
in front of me began to spin and revolve and turn inside 
out. And, alas! there were no trees and no meadows ; 
but only a basket of flowers on the wall-paper pattern 
in a bedroom in a Manchester hotel. 

J. C. Squire. 


HOW THEY DO IT 


No. 8.—Tue PEoPpLE wHo WRITE IN SECRET WHAT IN 
Pusiic THey ALLEGE TO BE FoLK-Soncs. 


HE night it was so cold, and the moon it was so 
clear, 
When I stood at the churchyard gate a-parting 
from my dear, 

A-parting from my dear, for to bid my dear good-bye ! 
And I parted from my dear when the moon was in the 
sky. 
I never shall forget,”’ said he, “‘ wherever I may roam, 
The day that I parted from my own true love at home, 
My own true love at home that was always true to me, 
I never shall forget my love wherever I may be. 


“ ” 


But I must off to Barbary for good King George to fight, 

And it’s farewell to Bayswater and to the Isle of Wight, 

And it’s farewell to my true love, it’s farewell to you, 

It’s farewell to my own dear love, so faithful and so 
true.” 


He kissed me good-bye, and he gave me a ring, 

And he rode away to Lunnon for to fight for the King ; 
Oh! lonely am I now, and sair, sair cold my pillow, 
And I must bind my head with O the green willow. 


For last night there came a white angel to my bed, 

And he told to me that my own dear love was dead ; 

My own dear love is dead, and I am all alone 

(So it’s surely rather obtuse of you to ask me why J 
moan). 
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Art and Music 


LELY AND THE STUART 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


F Reynolds has not as yet been called the Adam of 
English portraiture, it is chicfly because his title to 
that distinction is in the public opinion so little liable 

to question as to make it unnecessary to coin a phrase for the 
purpose of emphasising it. It is only when there are con- 
tending claims to an honour that our thesaurus of phrase and 
fable is enriched with such additions as tell us that Paul 
Sandby was the father of water-colour or necessity the 
mother of invention. 

So far as the public are concerned, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was the first English portrait painter, and the only earlier 
names in this country of any popular interest whatsoever 
are those of the foreigners, Holbein, Van Dyck, Lely, and 
Kneller, who came over to make their living in England, 
where, it is generally supposed, they established a monopoly 
in their particular line of business comparable with that 
enjoved in our own times by the street bandsman or the 
vendor of ice cream. We find, accordingly, that almost 
‘very sixteenth or seventeenth century picture is either 
passed over as being of no importance at all or else is stoutly 
asserted to be a portrait of Shakespeare, King Charles, or 
some other of the popular idols set up by Mrs. Markham, 
executed—if not actually signed—by one of the before- 
mentioned aliens. The auctioneers meanwhile habitually 
vatalogue any doubtful portrait belonging to quite the latest 
years of the eighteenth century as “ Early English Schoo!,”’ 
a proceeding only to be justified by further resorting to the 
Mosaic chronology and characterising the prolific out- 
pourings of the period immediately following the death of 
Reynolds as the deluge. It was time, then, that somebody 
arose to dispel the comfortable acquiescence of the public in 
the notion that any old English portrait which fails to fetch 
four or five figures in the auction room is not worth troubling 
about, or that there is no English school of portraiture before 
Reynolds ; and the appearance of two large volumes—with 
240 illustrations—by Mr. C. H. Collins-Baker (Lely and the 
Stuart Portrait Painters, Philip Lee-Warner, £6 6s. net) coin- 
cides most fortunately with the recent re-arrangement—the 
transformation from dull chaos into well-ordered display— 
of that much-neglected treasure-house the National ‘Portrait 
Gallery. We are now enabled to look back a couple of 
centuries farther than the libraries or the National Gallery 
have hitherto permitted us to, and we find how greatly our 
extended view into the earlier periods adds to the enjoyment 
of our national heritage in painting. A wall has been taken 
away, as it were, from the end of our little flower garden, 
which blocked out from our sight a majestic forest of old 
oaks. Before, we could only see the towering trunks like 
Holbein and Van Dyck, and the topmost boughs of the 
smaller, but still sturdy, trees which are grouped around 
them; now we can sce all the trunks, and a dim, fascinating 
undergrowth besides, whose existence we could only infer, 
but which now invites our immediate exploration. 

Into this charming wood Mr. Collins-Baker takes us a con- 
siderable distanee, and points the way still further in many 
directions. Before very long we may expect it will be 
invaded by the excursionists headed by garrulous guides ; 
branches will be lopped off and sent to America, and twigs 
will be snapped up as souvenirs to decorate the unancestral 
homes of the trippers. For the present we are likely to be 
spared anything of that sort, and can so enjoy the fascination 
of accompanying the explorer and participating in the thrill 
of his discoveries. 


To exclude Van Dyck from the scope of a work on the 
Stuart portrait painters is, at first sound, “ rather a tall 
order.” As a matter of fact, it is only by ordering the great 
actors off the stage like this that we can ever hope to find out 
anything of the qualifications of the rest. The proper study 
of Elizabethan literature would be immensely facilitated by 
the climination of Shakespeare, and our general knowledge of 
European history and polities of a century ago would be 
greatly increased by the suppression of any mention of 
Napoleon. The “star” system has many disadvantages, 
and some of the big actors have monopolised the stage far 
too long. They have said all their lines, and for the most 
part are now only gagging. It is high time that some of 
those who have only been allowed walking-on parts were 
given an opportunity of expressing themselves. 

With regard to English portraiture, this is most certainly 
the case. In other departments of painting it used to be so, 
until the higher criticism inaugurated by Morelli swept 
Raphael and Titian aside, and created a popular demand for 
Vasari’s Lives. Giorgione and Botticelli have had their 
turn in the limelight, and now give place to others in such 
quick succession that there is seldom time to alter all the 
labels in the galleries before a fresh alteration is necessary. 
With the earlier pictures of our own country we are sti!! in 
the dark ages of criticism. Reynolds we know, and Gains- 
borough ; but who are Dobson, Johnson, or Walker? Hol- 
bein we have heard of, and Van Dyck; but what about 
Ghaeracdts, Mytens or Van Somer? It is now close upon 
half a century since the three great exhibitions of national 
portraits were held at South Kensington (1866-—7-8), and 
under the tutelage to which the study of the arts in this 
country is at present committed it does not seem likely that 
less than another half-century will elapse before there are 
any more. In a few of the great country mansions, lik« 
Welbeck, Knole, or Ditchley, these treasures are understood, 
and consequently appreciated ; but in general the grossest 
ignorance prevails about any portrait that has not an 
“auction value,” and your happy attribution of the 
family Van Dyck to George Geldorp is received in chilly 
silence. At the time when Gilbert and Sullivan produced 
Ruddigore it was no idle threat to the ancestral portraits 
that they should be left to the nation “ and then nobody 
will see your faces again.”” In those days the National 
Portrait Gallery was still, if I am not mistaken, at Bethnal 
Green—or if it wasn’t, it had not then recovered from the 
effects of its long exile. It is only within the last few months, 
in fact, that it has finally thrown off its indifferenee to public 
expectations, and made itself worthy of its place among our 
national institutions. 


Frankly, we have had about enough of the cighteenth- 
century portraits—and t» say this of painters like Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Romney is to say a good deal. But the 
worst of it is that, instead of being taken back to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries when the cighteenth—and the 
public—shows signs of exhaustion, we are continually invited 
towards the nineteenth, and unless we are very careful we 
shall soon be expected to worship Shee and Adam Buck. In 
fact, the Royal Academy have placed a large portrait of 
Queen Victoria by the former immediately behind their 
turnstiles, though whether as a warning or as a decoy the 
ratalogue does not state. If they would provide a winter 
exhibition of Lely and the Stuart portrait painters, it might 
not possibly attract the crowds that flock to see the work of 
a Tadema or a Holl; but as education of the public taste is, 
presumably, one of their functions, it should not be said that, 
either as Academiciens or as painters, they have nailed their 
colours to the counter. 


RANDALL DavIEs. 
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ARIADNE IN NAXOS 


NE thing Dr. Richard Strauss has done in his Ariadne 
in Nawos, or rather in his share of the dual enter- 
tainment of which the serio-comic opera forms the 

second part. The business is dual in various senses, and 
really the duality is wonderfully well in harmony. When the 
composer wrote his incidental music to Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, and followed it with the simultaneous “ opera- 
harlequinade ” with which M. Jourdain entertained his 
friends, he could hardly have known that Sir Herbert Tree 
would be producing the piece; yet the Straussian music 
exactly suits His Majesty’s. Sir Herbert plays M. Jour- 
dain on broadly grotesque, almost farcical, lines; Strauss 
backs him up. The incidental music and the Harlequinade 
music in the opera have their eye on Mozart, and your 
derived sparkle, your catchy but not quite memorable tunes, 
your gaicty and almost delicious tenderness, admirably fit 
a Moliére which has lost just the finest flush of Moliére 
comedy. 

And, then again, Strauss alternates quite happily from 
concerted Mozartian numbers to post-Wagnerian soliloquies. 
The story of the opera is that of Ariadne deserted by Theseus, 
bewailing her fate, longing for death, comforted by Naiad 
and Dryad and Echo. The Harlequinade trips round her 
and tries to make her come at a more worldly view of her 
state; but since she is obdurate, it indulges in anties and light 
love-making on its own account, till the serious-minded 
Ariadne has the best of it on the arrival of the youthful and 
glorious Baechus, the twain being left in a bower of flowers. 
Whenever the Harlequinade holds the stage we have the 
concerted Mozartian writing; Ariadne and Bacchus give us 
the Wagnerian soliloquies and duets. Strauss slides quite 
naturally from the one to the other ; it is all the same to him ; 
the simple melodies of the one are even used sometimes as 
the stuff of the other. As an exercise in language—other 
people’s and Strauss’s own—it is, frankly, wonderfully 
successful ; the Harlequinade ensemble is brilliant and sus- 
tained; there is exceptionally able writing for the trio of 
sea-nymphs, the use of the contralto being noticeable ; the 
whole range of Straussian knowledge, from naivety to 
dissolution, is expounded on a very small orchestra, ineluding 
a piano; and if it had been Wagner writing as magnificently 
as Eva van der Osten and Otto Marak were singing, the last 
duet would rightly have carried us off our fect. But note 
how Strauss has suited Tree. Ariadne’s first scliloquy made 
M. Jourdain miserable, and though it was more vocal than 
much in Wagner, we could not blame the poor bourgeois. If 
it had been comedy, we ought to have blamed him; we 
should have laughed at him, the great self-deceptive dolt of 
an ordinary Philistine, getting his musie, and his philosophy, 
and his dancing around him, and then being bored at the 
right thing while he clapped the piroucttes of Zerbinetta in 
the Harlequinade, liking legs and tomfoolery. But no; here 
at least we were on the side of the Philistine ; it is unfair on 
farce to say it was in the spirit of farce ; it was (quite uncon- 
sciously on the part of Strauss) in harmony with the spirit of 
the actor-manager who, even when acting, likes the laugh to 
be at least partly with him, not wholly against. At the 
Prince of Wales’s we can see a play within a play ; watching 
this opera, we could always reflect that, after all, it was only an 
entertainment within an entertainment. And this reflection, 
while being a fine helper of lame dogs (or dull passages) over 
stiles, can even induce a more favourable estimate of the work 
as an artistic whole. It fits in admirably with the present 
writer’s feeling as to the essential Straussian lack of convie- 
tion: “* Have I not quite expressed the depths of tragic 
passion? Don’t you see that that doesn’t artistically 








matter? Not only is the Harlequinade laughing at this 
woman’s sentimentality, but Jourdain (and you too, if you 
like) has gone to sleep.” To a degree—but to how small a 
degree !—this answer is valid, even as a now well-known 
writer could disown his early philosophisings, on the score 
that he pretended to put them dramatically into the mouth 
of a bourgeois uncle. But that is another story. 

Strauss is tremendously a product of this age, or rather 
an inhabitant of this age, the child of the last. The young 
men are, perhaps unwisely, going beyond him, before they 
have completely worked through the task the last age set 
them. As in every branch of art, the young musicians—for 
instance, men like Bax—are endeavouring a new synthesis, 
coming back or going on to spirituality and form. It is a 
question if their work can stand, if we have worked through 
all we have to get out of criticism and doubt. That his 
Ariadne in Naxos should slide so easily from one form to 
another, from one emotion to another, is merely significant 
of Strauss as a gatherer in of knowledge, of a man dwelling on 
the emotions of the past. Like so many of us—this at. least 
is the impression of the present writer—he would like 
to believe in passion, but he does not really believe ; he talks 
about it. He does not really believe in thought ; he repeats 
it. Therefore he is both sentimental and academic. But he 
is most tremendously concerned with what other men have 
expressed of passion and thought ; he believes in language. 
And this is perhaps the main reason why he fits in so well 
with Sir Herbert Tree; for Tree, too, believes in language. If 
I may say another word on the dramatic aspect, this part of 
M. Jourdain, always granting that it may be taken as farce, 
is the best part Tree has played. All the thousand carefully 
thought out details of gesture and mode which never can do 
deputy for a real conception of comic character, all the 
insistence on sumptuous dress and foolish living which 
always maddens us when this actor produces Shakespeare, 
not merely make their legitimate point when you are inter- 
preting Moliére jovially, but, through the virtuous influence 
of their legitimacy, actually come to be better done, as 
through the workings of a good conscience. In other words, 
the costumes and surroundings are not merely monstrous in 
their sumptuousness, but decorative. And just as, in this 
case, 2 legitimate interest in mode has stimulated the 
imagination to some extent, so a man like Strauss, with his 
deep belief in the value of writing, cannot fail to evolve some 
value of inspiration. We are even told that some poets 
begin that way, instead of letting their emotions and thoughts 
create for themselves a new language. But in Ariadne the 
value comes out with tenuity and in patches, clothed with 
the language which Strauss has certainly made for himself, 
and with other men’s inspirations. The incidental music, 
the Harlequinade, the last duet, make one exelaim with 
Agrippa, “* Almost thou persuadest.”” But, as Rolland said, 
Strauss is a god of October and the mists, and the strange 
dictum of a recent writer that music is the least lasting of the 
arts is truc of him, not because he writes musie which, being 





nearest to the absolute, is most lasting, but because new 
language soon becomes old and loses its appeal of novelty. 
When we have outgrown the first fascination of novel 
expression we discover whether there is anything behind it. 
It remains to be said that Hermine Bosctti is delightful as the 
lady whose pirouettings Jourdain liked; all the singing is on 
a high level and the acting much above the average of 
operatic work; and Mr. Beecham, it is to be hoped, con- 
tinues to conduct in a cool white coat. If the work is 
deeadent in the true sense of the word, we cannot blame the 
composer. It is, in a way, sincere, and it is honest, and 
other men will not have to do it. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N unusual thing has happened in the last few days. 
The young and enterprising publishing firm of 
Herbert Jenkins issued a volume of verse with the 
title of The Flute of Sardonyx, the author being a certain 
Mr. Edmund John. Immediately it had appeared Mr. 
James Douglas burst out with a foaming column in the Daily 
News, in which he declared that certain passages in the book 
were infamous, and that the work should be withdrawn at 
onee. Judging from Mr. Douglas’s piercing shricks of 
horror, one might have imagined that the poem on Salome 
was incredibly shameful, unequalled even by those perverse 
persons whom journalists allude to as “our neighbours 
across the Channel.” The publishers were so moved by the 
outburst that they at once withdrew the first edition of the 
book ; the self-instituted censor had been recognised. 
a a a 

It happens that I had seen the book ; and [ cannot help 
thinking that the publishers have been too timid in the 
matter. I do not by any means champion the book as 
literature, in spite of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ laudatory introduc- 
tion. It isa normal specimen of the decayed Swinburne-plus- 
Beardsley volume of verse; rather like inferior Ernest 
Dowson, and full of acolytes, Persephone, sins, roses, ivory, 
and searlet. Nor do I admire the Salome poem which 
saused the rumpus. I agree that the lines referring to that 
depressing damsel’s morbid manceuvres with the severed 
head are the sort of lines we can well do without. But it is 
perfectly ridiculous to suggest that they could corrupt 
anyone’s morals ; and they are no grosser in expression than 
thousands of things that appear in print. I imagine (though 
I do not know) that Mr. Douglas, being a modern critic, 
laughs riotously over the stupidity of the mid-Victorian 
gentlemen who would have welcomed the suppression of 
Swinburne’s first volume of Poems and Ballads. But that 
volume, though containing somewhat better poetry than 
Mr. John’s, contained things which, if published for the 
first time to-day, would lead Mr. Douglas to eall for the 
intervention of the police. Once publishers have decided 
that a book is fit to put on the market, they ought not, 
unless they think they are running a serious risk, to with- 
draw it just because some individual critic chances to direct 
a hectic pen against it and talks about the police. It is 
most undesirable to encourage journalistic mandarins to 
think they hold books at their mercy in this way ; and it is a 
great pity that an example of timidity should be set to other 
publishers, who may be encouraged to interfere more than 
ever with the work of their authors. I repeat that I was not 
enchanted with The Flute of Sardonyx, and am dead sick of 
Salome and her habits; but there is a principle involved. 
The Daily News is welcome to provide its own readers (most 
of whom would never have heard of The Flute of Sardonyx had 
it not been for Mr. Douglas) with an Index Expurgatorius ; but 
there is no reason why it should be appointed national 
censor. 

* * * 

The late W. F. Monypenny, whose Life of Lord Beacons- 
field I mentioned last week, left behind him a work—The 
Two Irish Nations—which Mr. John Murray is issuing this 
month. Much of it appeared in the form of articles in the 
Times. The materials Mr. Monypenny left for the third 
volume of the Disraeli biography had been worked upon 
very little ; and Mr. Buckle (late editor of the Times), who 
is continuing the task, finds that so much has to be done 
that the third volume cannot possibly be published until the 


autumn of next year. But it is hoped that the remaining 
volumes will follow very quickly. 
* * * 

Correspondents continue to add footnotes to the remarks 
on parody recently made in this column. One gentleman 
submits several examples of what he calls ‘“ unconscious 
parody,” extracted from standard works, legal documents, 
and soon. The best of them comes from one of Whewell’s 
mathematical treatises, published before In Memoriam. 
The eminent Cambridge don, without realising that he was 
writing anything but prose, indited the following sentence : 

No power on earth, however great, can stretch a cord, however fine, 
into a horizontal line that shall be absolutely straight. 


Another correspondent brands the person who is contri- 
buting parodies to this journal as a “ coarse cynic *’ who is 
infamously attempting to pour obloquy and dirt on poetry, 
the greatest of the arts. This looks like a misinterpretation ; 
parodists are usually lovers of literature. If I may say so 
without irreverence, it may be a case of “ whom he loveth he 
chasteneth.”’ 
* * x 

The reference here to a project for an encyclopedic edition 
of the English poets leads a reader to call my attention to the 
work the Oxford University Press is doing in this direction. 
As far as one can see, the Press is not working out a scheme 
for a uniform edition of all poets of any importance, big and 
little. What it is doing is to issue—some in one series and 
some in another—the works of all the greatest English 
poets and some of the lesser ones. The editions vary in 
appearance—some of the cover-designs are not all that 
could be desired—but, taken in bulk, they reflect enormous 
credit on the enterprise of the Press, and have been a great 
boon to the reading public. And in some instances (as in 
the case of Mr. E. H. Coleridge’s edition of Coleridge) they 
have contained a mass of most interesting new material. 
Messrs. Routledge, with their Muses’ Library, which con- 
tains the works of several good poets who are not casy to 
get in any other form, have also done very good work. But 
what I was mentioning last week was quite another story. 

Be x: % 





Many journalists will be moved to profound horror by a 
story told of Joseph R. Wilson, of Nashville, Tenn., the only 
brother of President Woodrow Wilson. The father of the 
two men was president of the South Western Presbyterian 
University at Clarkesville, Tenn., and Joseph started his 
career as reporter on the local paper, which he subsequently 
purchased and sold again to take a position on the Nashville 
Banner, a leading journal in the State. Here he rose high. 
His ambition was to go to Washington as the Banner's repre- 
sentative in the Congress Press gallery. But before he got 
there his brother Woodrow, by a different route, got to the 
White House. When the country realised that the Presi- 
dent’s only brother was a journalist—we have all this on the 
authority, and in the words, of Congressman Clyde H. 
Tavenncr, himself one of the best-known Democratic journa- 
lists in the States—Joseph began to receive “‘ an amazing 
succession of offers from great newspapers, holding forth 
dazzling salaries to represent them at Washington.” His 
ambition could be realised. But—but, reflecting “that 
every word of his writings would be taken by the public as 
inspired, and as coming from the President,” that, in short, 
“he would be selling his distinguished brother’s name,” 
he refrained. The average of the offers he had received 
was fifteen thousand dollars a year. ‘“ For a moment he 
sat in abstraction, dreaming for the last time his life-dream. 
Then he dictated a few letters of refusal, and with a sigh 
turned back to his desk and his 35 dollars per week.” 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Dominant Race. By W.H. Apams. Smith, Elder & 
Co. 6s. 
The Arnold Lip. By C. E. Lawrence. John Murray. 6s. 


The Discovery. By Harotp Wiuutams. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 6s. 


In England James Brown made something of a false 
start ; he was a bit of a failure. He failed to pass his Bar 
cxaminations at the first attempt, chiefly because he spent 
more time upon the river than in the Law Library. In 
spite of a very adequate allowance, he entered upon the 
usual race with the constable and beat him easily. So his 
father, a country clergyman of ample means, came to the 
conclusion that his son was an unworthy representative of 
The Dominant Race—*‘the dominant race” was the Reverend 
Mr. Brown’s favourite phrase—and cut down his allowance 
to next to nothing. Thereupon James, having scarcely 
any visible means of subsistence, fell violently in love with 
Marion Miller, and thought hopefully of the paid secretary- 
ship of a cricket club. He mentioned the idea to Mrs. 
Miller, and that lady’s remarks were very much to the 
point. “You are almost past praying for,” said Mrs. 
Miller. “‘ If I had a son I would rather send him to the 
ends of the earth than see him trying to make a living 
hanging on to the skirts of sport. Be a man! You have 
health and strength! ... What can other young men of your 
age do? . . . Marion and I have no secrets from cach other, 
and I can assure you you will never get her if you do not 
work for her, fond of you as she is.” 

Marion was fond of him, but just at the moment she 
was fonder of one of her own fads, and that was Christian 
Scicnee : and when he applicd for and obtained an appoint- 
ment as District Commissioner on the Gold Coast, she 
extorted a promise from him that in no circumstances, no 
matter how ill he might be, would he allow drugs of any 
sort to pass his lips. Not even of quinine was an exception to 
be made. When he arrived at Simpah the first thing that 
happened to him was an attack of malaria, and even in the 
throes of delirium he remembered his word, and strove 
hard to keep it. But the other District Commissioner, 
whose place he had gone to fill, and the doctor from Accra 
would stand no nonsense. They forced huge doses of 
quinine down his reluctant throat. Then the other Com- 
missioner, who had fallen in love with Marion’s photograph, 
vame home to England on leave, made the girl’s acquaint- 
anec, and, by a skilful manipulation of the facts, allowed 
her to believe that James had broken faith. She ceased 
to write to him there and then. 

The young man was distressed and dismayed at her 
silence, but he had other things to think about. Up at 
Anum, a little native town a hundred miles inland, and cut 
off from the coast by a broad belt of jungle, he was the one 
white man amid a crowd of blacks, and the blacks were 
simmering: simmering with something nobody quite knew 
what, but presumably with rebellion. The old native king 
was dying, and it was confidently expected that when he 
did actually die things would happen, unimaginable things, 
human sacrifices and the like. I have read many novels 
descriptive of West African life and of our black brothers’ 
little ways. I cannot honestly say that I have never read 
a better novel in this genre than Mr. Adams’s; but I can 
quite honestly say that I have not read many better, and 
none much better. Mr. Adams writes of the things he 
knows, and writes well. At Anum James had not half a 
bad time, for he was young, strong, upborne by the pride 
of race, almost entirely and, therefore, blissfully ignorant 


of the hideous perils which menaced him. It is true there 
was the, to him inexplicable, silence of Marion; but then 
there was also Ambah, a most attractive young woman, 
perfectly white, perfectly beautiful, and, considering her 
savage upbringing, with a feeling for the conventions 
difficult to account for. The two spent much of their time 
in each other’s company, but always under the watchful 
eyes of a chaperon. It is to the credit of The Dominant Race 
that never was there so much as a hint of scandal. Finally 
the old king did die, and the devil was let loose in Anum. 
But the Haussas arrived in the nick of time, and at a most 
dramatic moment; and James returned to the Coast and 
to London, bringing with him a beautiful bracelet as a present 
from Ambah to Marion. It is not so sentimental as it 
sounds. 

Like the Hapsburgs, the Arnolds had a Lip. But although 
Mr. C. E. Lawrence has made of that Lip the title of his 
book, he has not thought it of sufficient importance to tell 
us anything precise about it; he does not describe it; 
we know not even whether it were a short Lip or a long Lip. 
Presumably it was a long Lip, for it seemed to mark in its 
possessor a certain obstinacy—its possessor would have 
said firmness—of disposition. All Mr. Lawrence tells us 
about it is that Mr. Anthony Arnold had it in abundance, 
and that in his eldest son Hugh it was deplorably to lack. 
With the delineation of Anthony Arnold the author has 
taken any amount of trouble, and on it he has spent a deal 
of time, with the result that one would know him at sight 
if one met him in Throgmorton Street. I say Throgmorton 
Street because it was on the Stock Exchange that he carned 
his living. He was by no means a typical stockbroker ; 
indeed, one feels that Mr. Lawrence has made an odd 
mistake in placing the man in so intensely modern an 
environment. With his old-fashioned views and incxpugn- 
able prejudices, he could never have adapted himself to it. 
In Doctors’ Commons he might have been at home, or in 
the College of Arms; but surely not in Capel Court. His 
principal prejudice was The Family, of which he was accus- 
tomed to say that it “anoints the realm and gilds the 
nation.”” He often said things like that, standing on his 
own hearth-rug with his back to the fireplace, and his own 
family, including uncles and aunts, nephews, nieces, and 
cousins, gathered around him. On the whole his family 
shared his views, or at any rate submitted quietly to their 
promulgation. But there was one exception, the eldest 
son, Hugh, the one deficient in Lip. 

This young man, like his prototype whose name was 
Norval, longed to leave the home, not that he might “ follow 
to the field some warlike lord,” but that he might “ find 
himself,”’ as he put it to his father ; and he thought that he 
could make that discovery more quickly in chambers in 
London than in his father’s suburban residence at Chilston. 
As he was five and twenty, and studying for the Law, the 
desire for chambers in London would seem not unreasonable. 
But Anthony Arnold was not a reasonable man. There is 
a scene between father and son, in which both of them talk 
plentiful nonsense, a scene which ends in Hugh getting his 
way. Very shortly after an event happened which seemed 
to indicate that there really was something in the elder 
Arnold’s diagnosis after all, and that absence of the Lip was 
the physiological expression of the absence of common- 
sense. Coming home to his rooms one night, Hugh found 
upon his doorstep an object not uncommon on doorsteps— 
a baby; and he adopted it then and there. He made no 
inquiries as to its heredity, which, later on, turned out to be 
as undesirable as possible. He just made it his own almost 
as though it had been himself that he had found upon his 
doorstep. The announcement of his rash act to his parents 
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fell like a thunderbolt upon The Dene, the doors of which 
were promptly closed to him, and, needless to say, to his 
protégé. However, they were reopened before long both to 
Hugh and to the adopted infant. The record of how it all 
came about fills many pages, but they are amusing pages, 
for Mr. Lawrence has an incisive wit and a pretty gift of 
charactcrisation 

Like Hugh Arnold, Mr. Williams’s hero, too, sets forth to 
** find himself.” He was a little late in beginning the quest, 
for he was in the thirties. He had been for some years an 
official in the British Muscum, and he had written several 
books which ‘‘ commanded attention by originality and charm 
of style.” It is doubtful whether he would ever have ven- 
tured on his voyage of discovery at all had it not been 
that a Harley Strect physician informed him that, in all 
probability, he had but a few months to live. So he resigned 
his post at the British Museum and went to call upon an 
acquaintance of his, a young lady named Aisne, who had 
known better days, and who was then living in reduced 
circumstances with her mother over a little grocer’s shop 
somewhere westward, away beyond Kensington. Having 
kissed her and obtained from her the information that 
although she did not love him, she did love something in 
him which he himself had not yet discovered, he left her 
promising to write to her at the end of a year if he was still 
alive. When next we meet him it is four years later; he is 
lying on the top of a cliff in Devonshire, apparently in 
robust health, but not having yet found himself or that 
**something lovable’ in him, for he had not written to 
Aisne. When presently he meets her she is the bride of a 
wealthy and worthy American gold-miner. Having reached 
this juncture in his story, I feel sure that Mr. Williams 
found himself at a loss what to do with Oswald, Aisne, and 
the gold-miner. What he does do it were perhaps unfair 
to him to reveal ; but as they were all three of them virtuous 
persons, the reader need have no tremors as to the propricty 
of the dénouement. 

HuBerT BLAND. 


MR. TREVELYAN’S LIFE OF BRIGHT 


The Life of John Bright. By Grorce Macautay Tre- 
VELYAN. Constable. 15s. net. 

It is a suggestive fact that, as Mr. Trevelyan reminds us, 
the Punch cartoonists used to give Bright a broad-brimmed 
Quaker hat and an eyeglass though he had never worn 
either. Obviously Bright was a difficult case for anyone 
who was in search not of character but of charactcristies. 
His poverty in characteristics matters less to the bio- 
grapher than it did to the cartoonist, but its effects are 
plain enough in Mr. Trevelyan’s admirable book. Who 
touches this book touches not so much a man as a solid piece 
of English political history. Against a background of the 
fight for Free Trade, for the extension of the franchise, and 
for half a dozen other causes, John Bright stands forth as a 
hero rather than a human being. Occasionally, it is true, we 
get little details that give us a pleasant sense of everyday 
reality. Thus, we learn from a notebook kept by Bright’s 
mother that, when he was a boy of seven or eight, he was 
“a volatile child” and “rather of a timid spirit, which 
perhaps is in part occasioned by his constitution being rather 
delicate.”” We warm to him again when we are told that, in 
later years, his home contained “a grey parrot, who was 
taught by the rising gencration to interrupt the master of the 
house by the disconcerting remark, ‘ John Bright, let it 
drop ’—a phrase which he himself often employed to put a 
term to discussion.”’ Most of ail do we warm to him when 
we read how, after his famous “ Angel of Death ” speech in 


‘ 





the House of Commons, he went into Bellamy’s for a chop, 
and Disracli sat down beside him and said, ** Bright, I would 
give all I ever had to have made that speech you made just 
now.” ‘“ Well,” was Bright’s answer, “ you might have 
made it if you had been honest.” His love of blunt, sudden 
truth was of so rare a kind that it delights us almost like an 
eccentricity. On the whole, however, the life of Bright is to 
be found, not in aneedotes, but, as he himself said, in his 
speeches. His speeches, perhaps, did more to make history 
than any other English platform oratory of the nineteenth 
century. He began the era of public meetings in this country, 
and he taught the democracy collected in meetings to dictate 
to Parliament. When Peel threw over Conservatism and 
repealed the Corn Laws in 1846, when Disracli threw over 
Conservatism and passed the Reform Bill in 1867, they were 
in both cases simply ministers of the will of the people as 
expressed through the platform oratory of John Bright. 
One might argue a good deal as to how far Bright helped 

to create this popular will and how far he merely gave it a 
voice. In regard to the objects upon which he sought to 
concentrate it there is not the same room for argument. His 
career is that of a good man fervently on the warpath against 
monopolies and restrictions and solutions of problems by 
force. Wherever he saw a privilege he hit it, whether it was 
a privilege of the landlords or the clergy. He saw the privi- 
leges of the clergy at work in Rochdale, the town of his birth, 
when the churchwardens entered the house of a dying 
weaver and seized his Bible and sold it to pay his Church rate 
of fourpence. He saw the privilege of the landlords at work 
everywhere in the effect of the Corn Law they had passed 
after Waterloo for the purpose of making scarcity prices 
perpetual. Here were restrictions and monopolies to be 
swept away, and he was ready to devote his life to the work. 
His opposition to the Factory Acts was chiefly due to the 
fact that the position of employers of industry did not present 
itself to his mind in terms of restrictions, monopolies or 
privileges. He fought against the Factory Acts, indeed, 
because they seemed to him to multiply restrictions instead 
of diminishing them—tg put fetters on industry just as Free 
Trade had taken them off. He also based his objection to 
them on the ground that the conditions of the workers 
outside the factories were far worse than the conditions of 
those inside. He denied the right of Parliament to interfere 
with the cotton manufacturer who paid his men sixteen 
shillings a weck while it said nothing about the men who paid 
agricultural labourers only six to eight shillings. In all 
this we hear at once the voice of the doctrinaire Radical and 

of the good employer who resents being interfered with. 

3right must be accused, in this matter at least, of a lack of 
imaginative citizenship, of a failure to rise above his own 

class in ideas and vision. Probably no one—not even Mr. 

Harold Cox—would now say that he was right. Mr. Trevel- 

yan says most emphatically that he was wrong. At the same 

time, he defends Bright upon an important point. ‘“* Any 

statement that Bright ever opposed laws to protect children,” 

he declares, “‘ is untrue.” That may be so in a sense, but, 

as Mr. Trevelyan himself tells us a page later, the proposal of 

Lord Ashley’s which Bright denounced in 1844 was a proposal 

to limit the hours of labour for women and young persons 

between the ages of thirteen and eighteen to ten hours a day. 
Surely, the youngest of these may without any departure 

from truth be described as children. One could hardly have 
a more instructive study in imperfect sympathies than the 
spectacle of John Bright fighting for the freedom of children 
in their early “teens to make what contracts they pleased 
with their masters. 


It is necessary to emphasise this monstrous blunder in 
Bright’s career, though it would be unfair to over-emphasise 
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it. It at once helps to define the man and to suggest the 
reason why he and his fellow-individualists failed to solve 
the “ condition of England ” question better than they did. 
His hatred of the Corn Laws, however, sprang from a 
genuinely popular passion. He was a Free Trader less as a 
manufacturer than as a citizen. “It appears to me,” he 
wrote in 1838, “‘ that a moral and even religious spirit may 
be infused into this topic ” ; and, as we read his life at this 
period, wé can hardly question that he was inspired with a 
missionary’s rage and enthusiasm. Cobden and he did not, 
Mr. Trevelyan justly insists, go out to battle against the 
Corn Laws in the mean hope of enabling the manufacturers 
to pay lower wages. They believed that a rise of wages 
would follow Free Trade, as it actually did. On the other 
hand, the interests of the manufacturers did in this instance 
march in the same direction as Bright’s conscience. The 
Chartists had never an army of wealthy interests to push 
through their programme as the Free Traders had, otherwise 
they might not have found the difficulties of organisation so 
great. Both now and in the matter of the extension of the 
franchise later on, Bright’s success was due largely to his 
ability to persuade the middle and working classes that their 
interests were identical. At the same time, one cannot but 
admire the thoroughness with which Cobden and he took up 
the work of organising victory. The distracted Chartists, 
instead of devoting themselves to the organisation of victory, 
wasted much of their time in strong language and in dis- 
turbing Anti-Corn-Law meetings. Cobden and Bright, it 
is true, were not themselves above considering extreme 
measures. We find Cobden in 1842 wondering whether the 
electors ought not to refuse to pay taxes, and Bright, in 
reply, suggested that “ unless the Government consent to 
open their trade by repealing the Corn Law they (the manu- 
facturers) will at a given time close their works.”’ Brougham 
even “accused the League of stirring up the people to 
violence, and even to assassination ’"—which would have 
been intelligible, perhaps, at a time when the Duke of Nor- 
folk sincerely recommended the starving poor to take hot 
water and a pinch of curry powder to diminish the pangs of 
hunger. But the thoroughness with which they did the 
work of organising victory may be seen in the registration 
movement of 1844. In this year Cobden called on good Free 
Traders to “* qualify as county voters by purchasing freehold 
property worth forty shillings a year. Fifty or sixty pounds 
could make a man a county voter.” Before long, we are 
told, 5,000 electors were in this way added to the electoral 
lists in Yorkshire, Laneashire, and Cheshire alone. By 
means such as this, and by the collection and use of £250,000 
funds, the manufacturers ultimately defeated the squires. 
How bitterly the landed gentry resented the approaching 
triumph of the manufacturers may be seen in the quotations 
Mr. Trevelyan gives us from their Press. ‘“* England,” 
declared The Standard, ** would be as great and prosperous 
as she is now, and all useful Englishmen as happy as they 
now are, if all the manufacturing towns and districts of the 
Empire were involved in one common ruin.” 

Bright’s and Cobden’s essays in creative politics did not 
end, however, with the repeal of the Corn Laws. Their pug- 
nacious opposition to the Crimean War, together with the 
foreign policy they then and always preached, was perhaps 
as constructive a piece of work as they ever did. In order to 
develop her trade prosperity, Victorian England required 
freedom from war no less than freedom from tariffs, and, as 
Mr. Trevelyan shows, it was Bright and Cobden who pointed 
out the way to achieve this. Bright objected in season and 
out of season equally to wars of aggression and wars of 
knight-errantry. In regard to the latter he observed on one 
occasion: ‘* Our friends seem to forget that until we have a 





revolution at home our only instruments for regenerating 
other nations are a Cabinet purely aristocratic, and whose 
real love of liberty has never yet been proved.” Bright was 
one of the least Quixotic of men, but he was almost apostolic 
in his common sense. It was the undramatic common sense 
of his foreign policy that led to “a young Radical named 
Joseph Chamberlain’s canvassing against him at the Bir- 
mingham election of 1859.” On the chief point in his pro- 
gramme in Home politics Bright was by this time no longer 
able to carry Cobden with him. Cobden was nervous of any 
further extension of the franchise: he had no policy for 
democracy in this matter except to go on buying forty- 
shilling freeholds. ‘“* Try,” Bright had appealed to him in 
1851, “to shake off your unbelief in political progress ”’; but 
Cobden, like so many men of his time, was unable to rid 
himself of what his friend called “* the Botany Bay view of 
their countrymen.” Bright himself was not able to come up 
to the test later on when it was a question of extending the 
franchise to women. He did once vote for women suffrage 
under the influence of Mill, but he afterwards became afraid 
that ** it would add to the power of priestcraft,”’ and shrank 
from the prospect of having women sitting in Parliament, as 
he saw must happen if they got the vote. His idealism failed 
him equally on the Irish question. He was for a long time 
the most ardent champion of reform in Ireland on this side of 
the Irish Sea. His own experience of an established Church 
made him eager to liberate the Irish from a Church establish- 
ment which the majority of them hated. His own experi- 
ence of landlordism made him eager to free Ireland from a 
race of landlords who had less sense or tradition of duty 
than any other aristocracy in Europe. But he had no 
personal experience of foreign government to teach him to 
sympathise with the Irish demand for Home Rule, and, 
rather than consent to this, he, as it were, tore up his past, 
and, in 1887, walked into the Unionist lobby in support of 
a Coercion Bill. In the jubilee of his powers Bright had 
said: “I cannot and will not be in Parliament a mere joint 
of a Whig tail.”” He ended in being a mere joint of a Tory 
tail. The truth is he stood still in ideas ever after he relue- 
tantly accepted Cabinet office. 

Mr. Trevelyan does not give us much new matter in the 
biography. He has collected and arranged the known 
materials, however, with power and enthusiasm, and in the 
result has written what is at once an impressive chapter of 
history, and a brilliant and discriminating Radical tract. 
The most novel part of the book is that which tells us the 
story of Bright’s friendship with Disraeli, who tried to 
entice him with the prospect of a seat in his Cabinet. 
Disracli spoke to him wheedlingly of “those damned 
defences,” in order to flatter his commercial love of retrench- 
ment. Obviously, however, he took it more or less for 
granted that Bright and Cobden, like everybody else, were 
in politics for some “ game.” ‘ He seems,” exclaims the 
amazed Bright, “unable to comprehend the morality of our 
political course.” It is difficult now to realise how Disraeli 
could have made such a mistake. Bright may have on 
some points been shortsighted, the victim of an imperfect 
theory, even the victim of his prejudices, but Mr. Trevelyan’s 
biography leaves no room for doubt, if ever there was any, 
that he more than any other man brought a conscience into 
English practical politics. His shining, simple goodness is 
revealed in the story related by Mr. Trevelyan of how, when 
Sir Henry Hawkins was made a judge, he told Bright of it at 
dinner, expecting to be congratulated, and how “ Bright put 
his hand on his shoulder and said, in a voice of deep emotion, 

* Be merciful, Hawkins, be merciful.’ ”” There you have the 
true Bright—not the best of company among statesmen, but 
one who excelled in virtue, benevolence and humanity. 
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BRIEUX 
The Plays of Eugene Brieux. By P. V. Tomas. 
2s. net. 

Mr. P. V. Thomas gives an account of nearly all of 
Brieux’s plays, and the attention he gives to each is nicely 
proportioned to its importance. He tells the plots, and 
explains the points clearly and well, and he is neither too 
lavish nor too stinted in quotations. Mr. Thomas belongs 
to the sober school of criticism. From the beginning to the 
end of this short book he never says a silly thing, and it is 
this admirable and, alas! rare characteristic which makes 
his book eminently readable in spite of the fact that he never 
makes a comment which is not obvious. His estimate of 
Bricux as a dramatist is sensible and respectful. “* It must 
be left to chance and to posterity to choose masterpieces 
and immortal ; the plays of M. Brieux are important to-day, 
at any rate, and they furnish social documents of con- 
siderable significance.” M. Brieux’s career inspires the 
greatest respect. He was born in Paris in 1858 ; his father 
was a working man, a carpenter, and unable to give him 
anything more than the ordinary schooling. He began 
life, not as an ouvrier, as has been commonly supposed, but 
as an employé, and he spent his leisure in reading with 
passion whatever books came to his hand. ‘ He spent night 
after night reading, sometimes on the public staircase of 
the house in which he lived, by the light of the miserable 
gas jet in order to save the cost of candles.” It was at the 
Théatre Libre, and as a “ discovery ” of M. Antoine, who 
has discovered in his time so many young dramatists, that 
he made his first hit as a playwright. Blanchette was 
the first play which made him famous. Like all the author’s 
plays, it belongs to the category of “ Piéces Sociales.”” The 
‘social play’ has been defined by Professor Lanson thus: 
““Du moment que les passions individuelles s’agitent dans 
un cercle d’intérets sociaux, ott l’attention porte plutét sur 
les intérets sociaux que sur les passions individuelles, il y a 
drame social.’’ M. Brieux has declared himself that his aim 
in writing plays has been to influence public opinion on social 
and moral questions. He regards the stage as a platform and 
a pulpit. As might be inferred, M. Brieux’s view of dramatic 
art is most sympathetic to Mr. Bernard Shaw, and for the 
most enthusiastic and stimulating criticism of his plays 
readers must be referred to Mr. Shaw’s preface to the 
translations published by Mr. Fifield. The fact that 
M. Brieux has treated subjects which are generally con- 
sidered unmentionable with a sane and salutary directness 
which does him honour is a further reason to those who 
value the stage as one of the weightiest weapons in the 
hands of the reformer for regarding M. Bricux as one of the 
most important contemporary dramatists. People who 
take a more literary view of the dramatic art, on the other 
hand, tend to underrate him. They admit him to be forcible, 
but they think him crude, and indeed much of his work 
bears out that criticism. M. Brieux is a man who, by 
temperament, comes readily to uncompromising conclu- 
sions, and in such plays as Ménages d Artistes and 
L’Evasion, which deal with artists and doctors respec- 
tively, he has concluded without complete understanding. 
Every play of M. Brieux’s contains a moral, and some of 
them maintain a definite thesis. In the latter, events and 
characters are regulated with the object of directly proving 
a point. Les Bienfaiteurs, L’Evasion, Le Berceau, 
Les Remplacantes are thesis plays, and these are his 

‘ast successful. Les Remplacantes, which is a pamphlet 


Fifield. 


directed against the custom of hiring wet-nurses, is a moving 
drama, but, like so many purely social dramas, the insistence 
of the author on his thesis prevents the audience from 
being really interested in the story; and, since medical 


science has now discovered an effective substitute for wet- 
nursing, the heavy guns which the author directed against 
this abuse have been put out of action. 

On the other hand, such plays as La Robe Rouge and 
Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, which are plays with a 
moral, have kept their point, as well as being more impres- 
sive, judged as scenes from life. La Robe Rouge, for 
example, is more than a fierce attack upon the methods of 
French Courts of Justice ; it has a permanent value as « 
demonstration of the dehumanising effect of the legal pro- 
fession upon the temper and conscience. As M. Brieux 
said himself, the play might well bear for a second title, 
La Déformation Professionelle. 

M. Brieux has uncovered and probed many unsound 
places in the modern conscience and in modern society. He 
has exposed in a straightforward way the defects of organised 
charity, the magistracy, the divorce laws, education, and 
he is the only contemporary dramatist who has faced the 
hideous problems of hereditary disease (Les Avariés). And 
on all these subjects he has said something, in a way which 
everybody can understand, which is well worth listening to. 
As a dramatist he finds his inspiration in the indignation 
which the present state of society rouses in him, and as a 
psychologist he shows remarkable penetration where selfish 
stupidity is concerned. By temperament he is passionate 
and combative. His sense of comedy is most effective 
when it springs from contempt. The character of M. 
Dupont, for example, is as admirably drawn as any character 
can be. Love between the sexes plays little or no part in 
these dramas ; he has expressed his own point of view in 
saying : “‘ Il n’y a pas que l’amour d’intéressant.”” He is a 
master of the dramatic harangue, and he makes use of 
this method of stirring an audience more freely than any 
other eminent French dramatist. In 1910 he was elected 
to the French Academy. 


MR. HEWLETT, AMONG THE FAIRIES 


Lore of Proserpine. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 

We tired of Mr. Hewlett’s archaic tapestries a decade ago. 
His lot became to tickle the sensibilities and capture the 
plaudits of the half-baked acolytes of art. As feeling and 
sincerity ebbed out of his work, so his imagination erystal- 
lised, his style, sterile of any central impulse, ran into 
arabesque, and his material hardened into a_ pictorial 
convention. Of course, Mr. Hewlett’s medium of expression 
was liable to this paralysis from the beginning. He adopted 
for his means of communication to the public a kind of 
Esperanto, with this difference, that only he, in all its 
intricacies, could understand it. And, to do him justice, it 
was a highly ingenious instrument. It won him a measure 
of independence from the prevailing concepts and habits of 
art which, at least, preserved him inviolable from the cliché 
and set him up upon a self-erected pinnacle of language. 
It was triumphantly sui generis. He prowled impartially 
among the medieval chroniclers, the Norman chansons de 
geste, the French fabliauz, the Canterbury Tales, the 
Renaissance, Italian chivalry and Tuscan folk-lore, and the 
works of Meredith and other exotic sources. Thus his fancy 
ravaged and fed and, miracle of a tough digestion, assimi- 
lated. This, after all, may be regarded as Mr. Hewlett’s 
apology—the fact that, smothered as he ought to have been 
by this avalanche of words, gathered from remote and alien 
regions, he could yet individualise it and turn it to his own 
uses. He did so largely by mannerisms, tricks of an inversion 
and fanciful arrangement; but, at any rate, the result, 
medley as it is, is the reflection, not of Chaucer or Meredith 
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or the Renaissanee, but of Mr. Hewlett. It smells of the 
lamp, but the lamp is exclusively the author's. The same 
applies to the subject-matter ; it is no reincarnation of the 
period under treatment, but the Hewlett interpretation of it. 
Without these filters of the subjective, we suspect that the 
body of Mr. Hewlett’s work would have swiftly crumbled to 
dust. 


We opened and passed through the front door of Lore of 


Proserpine, expecting to walk straight into the old familiar 
study. We did; but, contrary to precedent, the windows 
were open. It was unmistakable—a jolly breath of fresh 
air contended with the mustiness. The book starts with 
autobiographical musings and confessions and then wanders 
off into fairyland. The personal element is valuable as an 
index to Mr. Hewlett’s mentality and its reaction upon his 
methods of expression ; the rest for its own sake. He por- 
trays himself as a moody, bookish, secretive child, entirely 
unobservant and impervious to extraneous influence of 
circumstance, nature, or personality. Blake’s visionary 
childhood was much as Mr. Hewlett depicts his own. But 
the effects of the incubating period upon the maturity of the 
artist were very different. Blake’s intense spirituality and 
preoccupation with the divine were practically a substitute 
for external phenomena; but Mr. Hewlett’s consciousness 
of the world as “a great empty cage” clearly drove his 
nature upon itself, to the detriment of his storage of experi- 
ence and to the growth of his precocity in later years. 
Blake, again, saw God, and Mr. Hewlett Arcadian fairies 
and the freakish gods leaning over the walls of Olympus. 
His Pantheon is indeed as indiscriminate as his vocabulary 
and classical, medieval and Neo-Celtie divinities inhabit it 
en bons camarades. In the latter half of his book he is wholly 
occupied with supernatural visitations, his own or others’ 
experience. And here, though he cannot avoid playing the 
acrobat, sowing his style with affectations and dappling 
it with an excess of coloured lights, his work gains vastly in 
strength and directness of appeal. He writes with a prose- 
lvte’s ardour, and under the spur of his conviction, half 
tastes the blessedness of self-forgetfulness. He throws off 
his cumbersome trappings, and sets to work with his narra- 
tive actually as full of zest as if he cared more for the reality 
of his fairy-world than for his artifice in transplanting it to 
the written page. You cannot dawdle in speech when you 
have exciting and wonderful tidings to relate. You cannot 

be otiose when your imagination is heated. Hence Mr. 
Hewlett, by simply interesting himself in the relationship 
between mortals and fairies, and recording what he saw or 
what he heard, in the terms of his “ sixth sense *—in short, by 
simply feeling his subject—purges his style of excrescence, of 

ink-horn terms and of the false picturesque. Conscious, it 

would seem, of the monotony of his sensational novelettes of 
high life (which is all they are, however visored and beplumed 

his aristocrats), he, in recent years, directed the same 

methods upon a new genre—the novel of normal modern life 

—with exactly the same results, thinking in vain to deceive 

us by cavorting from Fontevrault to Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

His latest book points a better way, even though he often 

mistakes simplesse for the precise and the significant. 


. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Cambridge Manuals. No. 66: Mysticism in English Literature. 
By Carouine F. E. Spurcreon. No. 67: The Theory of Money. 
By D. A. Barker. No. 70: Co-partnership in Industry. By 
C. R. Fay. Cambridge University Press. 1s. each net. 


A clear and reasoned statement of the meaning of the word mysticism 
—which to-day lacks only a political application—is the introduction 
to this booklet. Thence we are guided through a series of selections 
from those English poets whose efforts to express the commonly in- 
expressible have yielded so magnificent a harvest of thought and beauty. 
Miss Spurgeon confines herself to the outstanding and indisputable - 
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ARNOLD (MATTHEW) (1840-1867). With an Introduction 
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BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE, Edited by R. M. Leonarn. 
464 pages. 


BRIDGES (ROBERT). 480 pages. 
BROWNING, E. B. 676 pages. 
BROWNING, R. (1833-1864). 704 pages. 


BROWNING: The Ring and the Book. [Introduction 
by Epwarp Dowpen, and Four Facsimiles. 522 pages. 


BURNS. Edited by J. Lociz Rosertson. 656 pages. 
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LOWELL. 640 pages. 
MILTON. Edited by H.C. Beecuinc. 572 pages. 
MOORE, Edited by A. D. Goptey. 784 pages. 
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and extracts from 300 authors. 624 pages. 
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SCOTT. Edited by J. Locre Rosertson. 980 pages. 
SHAKESPEARE. New Larse-type Edition. Edited by W. J. 
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SHELLEY. Including materials never before printed in any 
edition of the Poems. Edited by Tuomas Hutcuinson. 936 pages. 


SOUTHEY. Edited by M.H. FirzGeracp. 796 pages. 

SPENSER, Edited by J. C. Smrtn and E. pe Setincovrr. 

TENNYSON (1830-1868). With an Introduction by T. H. Warren. 
792 pages. 

THOMSON (JAMES). Edited by J. Locte Rowertson. 540 
pages. 

WHITTIER. Edited by W. Garrett Horper. 616 pages. 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Tuomas Hutcutnson. 1008 pages’ 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


VOL. III. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Trans - Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet. By SVEN HEDIN. 
Vol. III. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 

*,* Previously Published, Vols. I. and II., 30s. met. _ 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1913. 
Jubilee Issue. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Lore of Proserpine. py MAURICE HEW- 
LETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tue WestMinster GazeTTe.—”“ ‘Lore of Proserpine,’ even if it were 
merely a tantalising web of moonshine and day-dream, would bewitch the 
dullest Rottom of us all. As a piece of writing it isthe most easy, individual, 
and whimsical! thing that Mr. Hewlett has done.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Inside of the Cup. ay winston 
CHURCHILL, Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ etc. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland. (The 
book that “ Uncle Paul” wrote.) By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘‘Jimbo,’’ etc. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Father Ralph. py ceraLp o'DONOVAN. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tue Nortuern Wuic.—" Asa whole the book is a striking achievement, 
and furnishes an extraordinarily stimulating commentary on many aspects 
of modern Irish life."’ 


The Larger Aspects of Socialism. 
By WILLIAM E. WALLING, Author of “‘ Socialism as 
it is.'’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 

Co-operation in Agriculture. py, 
G. HAROLD POWELL, General Manager of the 


California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


The Farmer of To-morrow. 3, 


FREDERICK I, ANDERSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
(Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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her excuse is that the steeper the landmark, the more necessary a guide. 
And so Blake and Francis Thompson are examined, but the sometimes 
sticky mists of the Celtic twilight left unilluminated. 

Mr. C. R. Fay’s Co-partnership in Industry is a tempered eulogy of 
profit-sharing and its associated schemes which can scarcely be read 
with equanimity. ‘“* The movement towards share-holding by em- 
ployees deserves from Englishmen the greater attention, because it is 
the line which English development is naturally taking,” is a state- 
ment which meets with no support from the Board of Trade Report 
on Profit-sharing and Labour Co-partnership of last year. ** Industrial 
chivalry,” again, is scarcely a term to apply to what has more than 
once been employed as a strike-breaking device. And, lastly, the 
suggestion that Godin’s ironworks at Guise—with its Familisiére 
barraeks, and all its organised interferences—is a thing to be copied 
smacks somewhat of an unblushing advocacy of the Servile State. 

Mr. D. A. Barker is lucid, but at times treads dangerous ground. 
Professor Irving Fisher’s Quantity Theory has yet to earn its right to 
be regarded as axiomatic, and the author's enthusiasm on its behalf is 
to be recommended to students of Irving Fisher rather than to students 
of economics. 


Elizabethan Lyrists and their Poetry. By Amy Cruse. Horace and 
his Poetry. By J. B.CnHapman. The Poetry and Life Series. 
Harrap. 10d. each. 


The Poetry and Life Series is a pleasant set of little books with the 
great advantage of having Mr. William Henry Hudson for its editor. 
The two most recent volumes are as attractive as any that have yet 
appeared. The plan upon which they are constructed is original and 
has many admirable features. The Elizabethan Lyrists commences 
with a general survey of the Elizabethan age. Then we are introduced 
to the singers, beginning with Sir Thomas Wyatt, who, though in point 
of time precedent to the Elizabethans, is one with them in his verse. 
Henceforward the book continues, selections being accompanied by 
critical and biographical notices, arranged with due regard for grouping 
(e.g. all the Euphuists are gathered together) and made to follow on 
consecutively. In this way we get a very genuine flavour of the sub- 
ject. The same course has been adopted, although, of course, on a more 
generous scale, with Horace, with whom Mr. Chapman has dealt 
critically and affectionately. 


Kingham Old and New: Studies in a Rural Parish. By W. W. Fow er, 
Oxford : Blackwell. 5s. net. 

Mr. Warde Fowler is always a fascinating writer, and about the 
village where he has lived for forty years he has gathered a multitude 
of facts and memories, now set out in a charming manner. He dis- 
courses on the economic history of Kingham, in Oxfordshire, its appear- 
ance in Domesday Book, its enclosures, and then, jumping over to his 
own time, he gives—in a style which every memoirist should study— 
his own recollections of local folks. Fauna and flora, weather and 
manceuvres, complete the facts. Then comes a little general theorising 
on the happy state of things in Kingham, and references, which in a 
Scotsman would be called pawky, to the Liberal attitude towards the 
agricultural population. 


The World’s Classics, Pocket Edition. The English Poems of John 
Milton. Selected Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Selected Poems 
of Lord Byron. Felix Holt the Radical, by GrorGe Exvior. Ox- 
ford University Press. 1s. each net. 

The Worlds Classics in this dress are one of the most attractive 
of the popular editions of classic works now on the market. The covers 
are quiet and firm; the type is excellent ; the paper is very thin, but 
not flimsy and opaque. 

The task of selecting from the poems of Byron and Shelley has been 
executed with an easy discretion and a minimum of omission. There 
are, for instance, over forty pages from Don Juan, sufficient, at any rate, 
to give the general reader an unmistakable flavour of the raciest of 
Byron’s poems. The Shelley volume does not contain the poet's 
immaturities, although Queen Mab and The Revolt of Islam might have 
been represented. Felix Holt has an introduction by Viola Meynell. 


First Aid to the Servantless. By Mrs. J.G. Frazer. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge. 1s. net. 


In a most readable and entertaining book with this title, Mrs. J. G. 
Frazer, the well-known author of a grave book on dancing, and of many 
delightful French books for children, attempts to deal with one of the 
really great and growing ills of middle-class life—namely, the scarcity 
of good domestic servants. The little book will come as a boon and a 
blessing to the many thousands of women who are daily whirled and 
buffetted, and more or less submerged, in a maélIstrom of domestic 
worry, toil and moil. For it extends a helping hand, not only to the 
absolutely servantless, but to all who love a well-ordered home and are 
finding it hard to come by; who believe in the charm of the simple 
life, as well as in its moral and physical healthiness, and who wish to 
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see domestic drudgery reduced to a minimum, while all that is really 
essential to the comfort, refinement and geniality of daily domestic life 
is preserved. 

First Aid to the Servantless, the reader may be surprised to find, 
begins with a chapter upon the advantages of being servantless, and 
with the advice to us all speedily to place ourselves in that enviable 
position. This remedy for the great and growing servant trouble is 
certainly heroic: it is cutting the Gordian knot with a vengeance! 
But will it not cut to little bits the middle-class wife and mother also ? 
Even with all Mrs. Frazer's ingenuity and labour-saving appliances, 
we may doubt the possibility of any one woman, however strong and 
capable, undertaking the entire work of even the most modest middle- 
class home and living—let alone finding any pleasure in living. The 
fact remains that the present system of domestic service is in many 
of its aspects a remnant of feudalism, and has, therefore, no abiding 
place in a society which is becoming more and more democratic and 
socialistic. When men of the working class are demanding an 8-hours’ 
day, with Sundays and half Saturdays for holiday, and outside their 
working hours are free to go where they like and do what they please, 
and to live their own life among their own folk, it is not to be expected 
nor desired that their daughters and sisters should submit to the life 
of restraint and subjection which is involved in living all day and 
every day, at beck and call for unlimited hours, in the homes of their 
employers. Sooner or later the system will have to be changed ; and 
domestic work will have to be done as gardeners’ and painters’ work is 
done—namely, by people who come in for a fixed number of hours only 
to do definitely prescribed work under definite conditions. There will 
then be probably a plethora instead of a scarcity of good servants, 
and it will be possible to demand and obtain from them a much higher 
standard of efficiency. But these vast changes will not come in a day ; 
and, meanwhile, Mrs. Frazer's book helps to pave the way for them 
and to enable us to “ get along.” 


Studies in British History and Politics. By D. P. Hearuey, Lecturer 
in History at the University of Edinburgh. Smith, Elder & Co., 
1913. Pp. ix, 219. 6s. net. 

The history, in these five essays, suffers from the political moralising, 
which is apt to be prosy, and from the comments, which are often 
superfluous. The essay on “ An American Independence Group "’ is, 
perhaps, the best. It traces the influence of men educated at Edin- 
burgh University on the American Revolution—an interesting subject, 
as supplementing the recent studies on the Ulster emigrants, who 
played a notable part in the revolt. The study of Maitland’s work is 
readable ; but there is little to attract in the general essays on ** Some 
Marks of English History ” and “ Politics as a Practical Study.” 


The Significance of Existence. By I. Harris. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 6s. net. 

Dr. Harris's book is quite interesting, but he falls into the oldest 
philosophic pitfalls with the calmest insouciance, and only preserves 
plausibility by refraining from such conclusions as Stirner drew from 
somewhat similar premisses. ** Man,” he says, ** will only become him- 
self again when all values are swept out of existence.’ We rub our 
eyes. Has not Dr. Harris just committed a value? If he does not 
imply that all values ought to be swept out of existence, we are at a loss. 
And what is the “* himself’ which man apparently ought to become ? 
** An ideal personality is an individual in possession of normal instincts, 
who has retained intact all the instincts natural to him in their re- 
spective intensity and importance, and who, by a judicious training of 
all faculties, keeps them in the most perfect condition for action.” 
What do importance and judicious and perfect imply but values ? And 
echo answers “* What?” If a man holds such views as Stirner’s, his 
only logical course is to vegetate in silence. This is a hard saying. 


The Log of a Rolling Stone. By Henry Artuur Broome. Werner 
Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 

The present claimant to this overworked title has a right to it beyond 
all dispute. He has spent the greater part of his lifetime in bounding 
from continent to continent, from profession to profession, South 
America and South Africa being the backgrounds of most of his adven- 
tures. He began his working life as an apprentice at the Punch office ; 
thence he started on an Odyssey as varied as ever the transport facilities 
of our time could permit. In quick succession he became journalist, 
railway contractor, policeman, sheep-breeder, resident magistrate, 
whaler, etc., etc. Mr. Broome writes entertainingly and well, and 
illustrates his book with reproductions of his own water-colours. 


On Punishment. By Cart Hearn. George Bell. 1s. net. 

An impassioned tirade against the prison system, flogging, and capital 
punishment. The author's positive suggestions appear to be confined 
to a penological institute, partaking of “ the nature of hospital and 
asylum, with intelligent helpfulness and trained treatment.” Mr. 
Heath has a great collection of facts at his disposal, but we should point 
out that the horrors attending public executions, whether in the Middle 
Ages or beyond the last half-century, are now scarcely to be regarded 
as relevant. 





Smith, Elder €¥ Co.s Last 


A New Work by the Author of “‘ Deeds that Won the 
Empire. 


The New World ofthe South: 


Australia in the Making 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Fights 
for the Flag,”’ *‘ Nelson and his Captains,’’ &c. (with a 
Portrait Frontispiece of Captain Cook). Crown 8vo. 6s. 








Atheneum .—" Dr. Fitchett's vivid style is too well-known to need 
description, and it suffices to say that he has made good use of his oppor- 
tunities in the present book."’ 


Songs from Leinster 


By W. M. LETTS, Author of ‘‘A Rough Way,'’ and 
**The Mighty Army.’’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Socialism Rejected 


By BERNARD SAMUELSON, Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


“J”: A Memoir of 
John Willis Clark 


Registrary of Cambridge University 


By A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


(June 4 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet 


A New Commentary, with a Chapter on First Principles 
by WILBRAHAM FITZ-JOHN TRENCH, Professor of 
English Literature, &c., in the National University of 
Ireland. Large Post 3vo. 6s. net. [June 4 


Russian Sketches, chiefly 
of Peasant Life 


Translated from the Russian, by BEATRIX L. TOLLE- 
MACHE. (The Honble. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). 5s. 
net. [Shortly 


John Smith of Harrow 
By E. D. RENDALL and the Rev. G. H. RENDALL, 


Litt.D. Witha Photogravure Frontispiece. Small Fcap. 
4to. [Shortly 





New 6s. Fiction 





The Dominant Race 


By W. H. ADAMS, Late District Commissioner, Gold 
Coast Colony. 


Barry and a Sinner 


By JOHN BARNETT, Author of “‘ The Prince's Valet,"’ 
** Eve in Earnest,’’ &c. 


The Secret of Sarm 


By the HON. H. B. MONEY-COUTTS aad W. R. 
MACDONALD. 








LONDON : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W., 
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The Britannica Year Book 


1913. 


The publishers tender apologies for any delay 
experienced in obtaining copies of the Britannica 
Year Book, 1913. The filling of 10,000 orders 
already received has exhausted the first impression, 
and the second printing has not been obtainable 
from the press quickly enough for the delivery of 
further copies on demand. The second impression 
will now, however, be shortly received from the 
binders. Meanwhile intending purchasers would 
oblige by booking their orders at once, so that due 
provision may be made against any repetition of the 
present delay in future orders. 











Glaisher’s Publishers’ Remainders 


Supplementary List No. 394. NOW READY. 
Including all the latest Remainder Book Purchases, priced at 
great reductions from the original cost. 

Gratis and Post Free. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, 


and at 14, George Street, Croydon, Surrey. 














OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certifi- 

cate of Distinction in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be obtained 
from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 





UTHORS.—Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
é interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,"’ 
/o JOHN H. RupIN & Co., Advertising Agents, 199, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE CITY 


BOUT a year ago I crossed swords with a strong 
A supporter of the arts and crafts movement, who 
alleged that the large undertakings of the present 
day were unsuccessful, and would break up on account of 
their size, which militated against good workmanship and 
good management. Long ago I decided (with good reason) 
not to enter publicly into discussions on art, but, as I then 
wrote, so far as management and quality of production are 
concerned, all the evidence points the other way, namely 
that the advantage lies with the big manufacturing unit, 
and I instanced such examples as Krupps and Pears, cach of 
which has a business of over a century old, and the Eastman 
Kodak Co., whose products are of so good a quality that they 
have carried everything before them all over the world. The 
whole tendency of the age appears to be in favour of the 
large concern, the advantages of which are such that, even 
in cases like that of the United States Steel Corporation, 
where the capital was so watered that it is a miracle the 
company overcame it, these giant concerns usually “ make 
good.” These reflections are suggested by the report which 
has just been issued by Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd., for the 
year ending March 31st last. This great chemical concern 
has now been established over thirty years, and is so 
splendidly managed that it appears to be almost independent 
of trade fluctuations. The gross profit for last year amounted 
to £903,400, and the net profit of £779,800. The business is 
continually growing in size, and last year the soap making 
concerns of Joseph Crosfield & Sons and William Gossage 
were acquired. The company expended some £400,000 
during the twelve months on works and properties, and its 
capital during the last two years hasincreased from £2,800,000 
to £3,910,000. It distributes 274 per cent. on its £1 ordinary 
shares, which, at their present price of £5, give the low yield, 
for an ordinary share, of £5 12s. 6d. per cent., an indication 
of the confidence with which the continued success of this 
business is regarded. People are talking of an approaching 
war in both the alkali and the soap trades, but this company, 
which bears the name of two of the stalwarts of the Liberal 
Party, will no doubt be able to look after itself. 
aK %* 

The position in America is very interesting, and is as com- 
plex as usual. When one talks of American securities in 
this country, the bonds and stocks of railroads, in which 
Europe has invested millions, are generally understood ; it is 
only during the last few years that the European public has 
taken any interest in American industrial stocks—and in 
most cases it wishes it hadn’t. The traffic receipts of the 
American railroads are not on the whole unsatisfactory, for 
both the gross and net earnings show increases ; yet prices 
continue to recede until they have reached what is termed 
a “ panic level.” As in the case of the British railways, the 
American railroads are faced with growing demands from 
their workers which everyone knows they will have to meet, 
and the American Governments are not nowadays so com- 
plaisant towards the railway interest as Governments nearer 
home. The principal cause for the depression in these stocks 
is, however, probably knowledge of the fact that hundreds 
of millions are required for extensions and improvements, 
and with the present attitude of investors, people cannot see 
where the capital is coming from. Some of the companies 
are in desperate straits with regard to their financing, and, 
rather than issue long term bonds at the high rates now 
obtaining, they are raising money on the two-year or five- 
year notes in the expectation that by the time they mature 
it will be possible to raise capital on much less onerous terms ; 
in which conclusion the railroad people are probably correct. 
Last year exceptionally favourable crops saved the situation 
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and averted what would probably have been a bad drop in 
prices. Fortune looks like favouring the United States again 
this year, for the winter wheat crop, which will be harvested 
within the next few wecks, has beaten all previous records, 
and crop prospects generally are most satisfactory. 

cd 2K *K 


As an example of the high rate of interest that can now be 
obtained on really first-class American Bonds, the recently 
issued 43 per cent. Convertible Bonds of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad may be instanced. At the present price of 
about £95 10s. per $500 Bond (equalling about 92} per cent.) 
these Bonds yield £4 17s. 6d. per cent., without taking into 
account the profit of about seven per cent. when they are 
repaid at par in 1933. This railroad is one of the great 
systems of the United States, extending from Philadelphia 
to Chicago and St. Louis, with numerous branches, aggre- 
gating nearly 5,000 miles, besides which, in American fashion, 
it has large controlling interests in other companies. With 
comparatively few breaks, the company has paid annual 
dividends on its Common Stock since 1831, and for the past 
few years has distributed 6 per cent. on its £40,000,000 of 
Common, besides accumulating large surpluses. Humanly 
speaking, a default on these Bonds appears out of the question 
—yet, so high a yield as £4 17s. 6d. per cent. is obtainable 
thereon. Holders of the Bonds have the right to convert 
them into Common Stock at any time between now and 
February, 1923, at the rate of $110 of Bonds for $100 of 
Stock, and as the present price of the Common Stock is just 
under par and so recently as 1910 was 120, this right to 
convert is equivalent to a free option of potential value. 


1 * * 


The French Minister of Finance, M. Dumont, is endeavour- 
ing to settle a problem which is of interest to those having to 
do with the national finances of every country. The problem 
is how to raise huge additional loans without causing existing 
Government loans to fall still further in price. Having to 
find between thirty and forty million pounds to cover 
additional military expenditure, M. Dumont proposes to 
create a new three per cent. Rente, to be issued at the current 
price of perpetual Rentes (the French equivalent of our 
Consols) and redeemable twenty years after issue at the price 
of issue, plus one year’s income (i.e. three per cent. above the 
price of issue), holders, however, having the right to exchange 
at any time into the existing perpetual three per cents. This 
idea of issuing the loan by instalments as money is required, 
and making the price correspond exactly to the current price 
of the perpetual loan is ingenious, although it is meeting with 
a great deal of criticism. The underlying idea appears to be 
that, being repayable at a premium of 3 per cent. within 
twenty years, the new loan is not likely to fall much, and 
would act as a buffer in preventing the perpetual Rente from 
falling below the issue price of the twenty-year bonds ; whilst 
being exchangeable for perpetual Rentes, the price of the 
twenty-year bonds should follow that of the Rentes in any 
upwardmovement, and if,asisthought likely, a large amount of 
the twenty-year bonds is converted into perpetual Rentes, the 
State will be freed from the obligation of short dated redemp- 
tion. Whether it will all work out in this way remains to be 
seen, but one thing is certain—namely, that the insurance 
offices, savings banks, and credit establishments which are 
compelled by law to invest a large portion of their funds in 
Government securities, would welcome the creation of a 
Government stock which, having to be repaid within a 
certain number of years at more than its issue price, would 
free them from the necessity of having to write off something 
year by year for depreciation on their investments of this 
description. 

Emit Davies. 
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THE LIFE OF 
JOHN BRIGHT 


By 
G. M. TREVELYAN 


Author of ‘‘ Garibaldi and the Thousand,”’ 
‘* Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Re- 
public,’’ eto., etc. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





“ Here at last is an adequate and an entirely 
satisfactory life of John Bright. In spirit, in 
treatment, in style, in proportion, it leaves 
nothing to be desired . . . from the perusal 
of which no man, whatever his political opinions, 
can rise without a feeling of exaltation.” —The 
Daily Chronicle. 


LORD MILNER’S BOOK 
THE NATION 
anp THE HM PIRE 


Being a Collection of Speeches and Addresses 
by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Milner, 
G.C.B. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ A statement in the clearest possible form of 
what is ultimately the basis for British Im- 
perialism. Full of straight courageous speech, 
the fruit of mature consideration, knowledge, 
calmness, and conviction.’’"—From the Leader 
Column of The Times, together with a review 
extending to three and a half columns in the 
same issue. 






SirWm. BUTLER 
AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


New and Cheaper Edition, Gs. net. 






With a Frontispiece and Maps. 






“ High-minded, adventurous, brave, full of 
human sympathy, resourceful, and cool in 
action, and with plenty of opportunity for his 
good qualities to find scope, Butler's life is well 
worth study for its richness of adventure, his 
essential lovableness, which pierces through all 
his angularities, and his impetuous hatred of 
wrong.''—The Times. 



















PANAMA 


By 


P. BUNAU-VARILLA 


Part Signatory of the Hay-Varilla Treaty 
for the Republic of Panama for Washington. 


Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Few, if any other man, could compete with 
M. Phillippe Bunau-Varilla’s qualifications for 
writing this history.''—The Westminster Gazette. 


PROBLEMS 
OF POWER 


By 
WM. MORTON FULLERTON 


Formerly on the Paris Staff of The Times, 
under Blowitz and Lavino, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Fullerton’s brilliant book, but even this 
will hardly fail to suggest the comprehensiveness 
and vigour of his survey. A vast amotnt of 
information, and a high standard of critical 
judgment is preserved throughout. Mr. Fullerton 
writes it in the proper spirit, with knowledge, 
intelligence, and discrimination.’’—The Daily 
Telegraph. 


ESSAYS AND 
CRITICISMS 


THE MILITARY CORRESPON- 
DENT OF THE “ TIMES.” 


Author of “ The War in the Far East,” “Imperial 
Strategy,” “ The Foundation of Reform.” 


New and Cheaper Edition, 4s. Gd. net. 


“A boon upon all who follow the trend of de- 
fence orgenisation in the British Empire and 
who study the strategical problems of the day. 
An invaluable addition to our military literature. 
and one which should be read and studied by all 
who interest themselves in questions affecting 
His Majesty's land forces.''—Morning Post. 



















A FRIENDLY 
GERMANY 
WHY NOT? 


By 
LADY PHILLIPS 
2nd Impression, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Courageous, honest, and brilliant.”—The 
Daily News. ; 

“Must command almost general agreement.’ 
—The Daily Express. } 

“ Her little book is admirably well informed 
as to detail, comprehensive in vision, and argued 
out with logic and plausibility.""—The Yorkshire 
Daily Observer. 






OTHER 
DAYS 


By 
A. G. BRADLEY 


Being Reeollections of Rural England and 
Old Virginia. 
8s. 6d. net. 


“Admirable. The work is valuable as well as 
entertaining. Mr. Bradley's book is full of 
stories . . no public sehoolman should miss 
them."’—Times. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 


Edited by 
R. W. CARDEN 


A record of his life as told in his letters and 
papers. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


““Mr. Carden has done his work with admir- 
able skill."—The BookseWer. 













ARBELLA STUART 


By B. C. HARDY 
Author of “‘ Princesse de Lamballe."’ 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ A fulland scholarly work . . . the whole 
story is plainly and authoritatively set forth.’’— 
The Daily News and Leader. 



















THE STANE 
STREET 


By 
HILAIRE-BELLOC 


Uniform with ‘* The Old Road.’’ 
7s. 6d. net. 
With Illustrations by WILLIAM HYDE. 





“Mr. Belloc discusses so clearly and ably in a 
book which is certainly one of the most lueid 
pieces of exposition we have seen."’—The Morn- 
ing Post. 











THE 
ICKNIELD 
WAY 
EDWARD THOMAS 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White 
by A. L. COLLINS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* The Icknield Way’ is full of fresh air. It 
is an addition to the library of books that 
make for sanity and joy, and it is worthy to stand 
on the shelf next to Mr. Hilaire-Belloc'’s ‘The 
Old Road.’ ''—Daily Express. 








THE FOREST 
OF DEAN 


ARTHUR O. COOKE 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White 
by J. W. KING. 10s. 6d. net. 


“He has done his work admirably. ... Mr. 
Cooke describes the Forest and its woodland, 
amd tells as much about the felling of trees, 
bark-stripping, and other details of forestry. 
He further shows us every church and house of 
interest in a district mueh larger than the 
‘Forest,’ and is always a safeand pleasant guide. 
one« illustrations by Mr. J. W. King add 
charm to the book.'’—The Atheneum 
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